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SHAKESPEARIANA.* 


“ Get To Yavenan.”—Hamiet. 

* First Clown. .. .. Go, get thee to Yaughan; fetch 
me a stoup of liquor.”—Act V. Sc. 1. 

According to the most reasonable conjecture, 
Yaughan was the keeper of a public, and, I may 
add, of one which, while sufficiently known to the 
audience to make the allusion take, was probably 
near the theatre and inexclusive in its gentility. 
Corroborative evidence however was wanting, and 
I bring forward therefore two or three unnoticed 
passages which may be thought to render the 
opinion more probable, if only we alter Yaughan 
into Youghan. In Every Man out of His Humour 
(Act V. Sc. 6), Carlo, jeering Sir Puntarvolo on 
the loss of his dog and dog-venture, recommends 
him to “get me somewhat a less dog, and clap 
into the skin”; adding, “ here’s a slave about the 
town here, a Jew, one Yohan, or a fellow that 
makes perukes, will glue it on artificially.” Thus 
about the time, or perhaps a little before, Shake- 
@peare spoke of one Yaughan (for the name does 
not appear in the quarto Hamiet of 1603), Ben 
Jonson, writing for the same Globe company, 
mentions a foreign and probably German Jew 
mamed Johan, or, according to its pronunciation, 
Wohan or (as hough for ho) Youghan. Like 
Vaughan also this Yohan, though not a fashion- 


* Concluded from p. 63. 


able perruquier, but only “a slave about town 
here,” and an undertaker of odd jobs, must have 
been sufficiently known to the frequenters of the 
Globe to allow of his name being mentioned with 
effect. And considering his status and nation, 
aud that his name is ‘quoted in a play, and by 
Carlo a professional jester, drawn probably after 
the type of some sloges, it seems no unlikely 
supposition that he may have had to do with the 
theatre and its costuming and frippery. 

Again, in The Alchemist, which was produced 
by the Globe company eleven years afterwards, 
——_ at high words with Face, says (Act I, 

c. 1):— 
) “ Slave, thou hadst had no name, 
Never been known past equi olibanum, 
The heat of horse-dung, under ground, in cellars, 
Or an ale-house, darker than deaf John.” 

Thus again, just as Shakespeare couples Yaug- 
han and the obtaining of liquor, so Jonson speaks 
of an ale-house known to the audience as deaf 
John’s—a name which sounds like that of our 
foreign John, Anglicised and made deaf by lapse 
of time. 

Thirdly, it appears that there was actually an 
ale-house attached to the Globe theatre, suflici- 
ently well known to be mentioned with it in the 
* Sonnett upon the Burneing” of that playhouse. 
According to the sixth stunza of this remarkable 
production (Collier’s Annals of the Stage, i. 388):— 

“ Noe shower his rain did there down force, 
In all that sunn-shine weather, 
To save that great renowned house, 
Nor thou, O ale-house, neither.” 


Is it then unlikely that our wandering Jew, 
either in search of a business or as a profitable 
extension of his theatrical connection, set up or 
took “the Globe public-house” ; and was thus, as 
the known refresher of the thirsty actors and 
audience, mentioned both by Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson? The name was sufficiently foreign, and 
even Danish, to be admitted into the play; and 
the associations of the name were such, as to 
bring the scene home to the spectators and make 
them one with it. 

If I am right also in believing that Day’s Isle 
of Gulls, played by the pestilent eyrie of children, 
hits at Burbage’s Hamlet through this very scene, 
there is an additional argument for this identifica- 
tion of Youghan; for it intimates that the second 
clown stood as mute, and must therefore have 
returned quickly. Such a stage arrangement, it 
may be added, is not at all unlikely, as his pre- 
sence would incite his elder mate to bestir himself 
in his wit combat, and put down the gentleman ; 
while he himself would be a grinning backer or 
supporter, and act as a kind of fugleman to the 
audience. But, permissu ed., the reader shall some 
short time hence judge for himself as to the force 
of this argument. 


a 
Wilke 
{ 
Notes on Books, &c. } 
} 
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Far on Sar.— Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act I. Se. 2. 
“ Bard. Why sir, for my part, the gentleman jhad 
drunk himself out of his five sentences. 
* Evans. It is his five senses ; fie, what the ignorance is. 
“ Bard. And being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashiered ; 


and so conclusions passed the careires. 


In a former note it was shown from Cotgrave 
that “to be learned” was a cant phrase for being 
drunk; and in noting from the same authority 
the French equivalent savoir Tebreu—a pun on 
Hebreu and ebrius—it was attempted to be shown 
that Shakespeare had probably punned in the 
same way. I had then conjectured that fap was 
a misprint for sap., a cant contraction for sapiens, 
but awaited corroborative evidence. This has, I 
think, been found for me in Marlow. Ovid's 
Eleg. 8, Amor 1., begins thus : — 

“ Est quedam (quicunque volet cognoscere lenam 

Audiat), est quedam nomine Dipsas anus, 
Ex re nomen habet : nigri non illa parentem 
Memnonis in roseis sobria videt equis.” 
This Marlow translates as follows: — 
“ There is—whoe’er will know a bawd aright 
Give ear—there is an old trot Dipsas hight, 
Her name comes from the thing: she being wise 
Sees not the morn on rosy horses rise.” 
And on it Lieut.-Col. Cunningham remarks (Mer- 
maid edit., p. 356) : — 

“ Dipsas means thirsty. Mr. i remarks that wise 
is a strange translation of sobria, I suspect it was one of 
the thousand and one euphemisms for inebriated.” 

When we look to the passages, and see that wise 
is the translation of non sobria, and look back 
also to the phrases just quoted, and remember 
that one drank deep who drank of Bellarmine, it 
will, I think, be granted that Lieut.-Col. Cun- 
ningham’s suspicion is correct; and, therefore, 
that fap may be sap. for sapiens. From 
the analogy of the phrases it may have been a 
term applied to any grade of drunkenness, or it 
may have been more properly and specially ap- 

lied to that stage when men are wiser than ever 

in their own conceits, and prove the old saying 

ey in the Earl of Sterling’s Cresus (Act I. 

“ Who think themselves most wise are greatest fools.” 
In either case, Bardolph’s unintentional irony 
would be perfect. He is no humorist, and this is 
the only speech in the three plays in which he 
wanders out of ordinary English. He does it in 
imitation of Pistol and Nym, partly because he 
sees the good effect of ewagpering, and partly 
from an ill conscience that seeks refuge in impu- 
dence, and part of the humour of his speech lies 
in his confounding simple Slender with this im- 
promptu collection of cant terms, and part in his 
own blundering use of them. Just as he talks of 
five sentences (and Sir Hugh is made of purpose 
to notify this commencement of blunderings to 


the audience), so he immediately adds that Slen- 
der, being sap, was therefore cashiered. 
Cashiered was probably a tavern-military joke 
and pun, meaning, to be eased of one’s ak, or 
cleaned out like a disbanded soldier; and, what- 
ever the true meaning of “ conclusions passed the 
careires”” may have been, I apprehend that Bar- 
dolph would signify, either that Slender’s after- 
conclusions ran tilt, or, as we would say, full butt 
at them (instead of against the real thieves), or 
that his conclusions ran out of bounds or ran 
away with him. Briystey NicHoxson. 


LOFTUS FAMILY. 


Who was Sir Edward Loftus, called also “the 
right honorabel Lord Loftus” in Atthill’s Church 
of Middleham, published by the Camden Society 
in 1846? I have not seen any pee under this 
title in the Extinct Peerages to which I have had 
access. 

As inquiries have been more than once made in 
your columns as to the ancestry of the celebrated 
Archbishop Adam Lofthouse or Loftus, and as 
I believe no pedigree of the family has been com- 
piled which goes further back than the name of 
this prelate, I venture to subjoin the following 
notes and queries, with a request for further in- 
formation, if any exists:— 

In Burton’s Monasticon Eboracense, p. 422, 
mention is made of Edward Lofthouse of Swyne- 
side, bailiff to the Abbot of Coverham at the dis- 
solution. Was he father of the archbishop? Had 
he any grants of abbey-lands? How was he re- 
lated to the Lord Loftus named above? In the 
same volume (p. 289) Henry de Lofthouse is a 
tenant under the Abbey of Kirkstall. When was 
this? Is he the Henry mentioned in vol. xlix. 
of the Surtees Society ? 

At p. 362, Richard Loftus “de Normanby,” 
with the consent of his sons Roger and Ernald, 
gave fifteen acres of land to Lowcross Hospital in 
York. What is the date of this transaction? 

At p. 292, Beatrix, the daughter of Serlo “de 
Lofthusum,” is the wife of Hugh de Burg. They 
jointly give lands in “Burdun” to Kirkstall 
Abbey. What date? 

In 1460 Christopher Loftus became Prior of 
Helagh. He is mentioned by Burke, but not the 
additional fact (Burton, p. 120) that in 1471 he 
was elected Prior of Emmesay. 

In Burton also I find mention of an individual 
to whom some mystery attaches, but whose im- 
portance in the pedi is very ‘great. This 
(p. 374) is William, son of Ralph Fitz Ralph, 
who before 1199 (?) confirmed lands in Frithby 
to Kirkshaen. Is he the same as William Fitz- 
ralph who was on a j at York about 1150 
(Drake, Ebor. p. 303), om who (Drake, p. 618) 


is spoken of as William Fitz Ralph “de Loft- 


| 
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huses,” and gives lands ‘in Lofthouse to St. Mary’s 
Abbey at York? What is the probable date of 
the deed? If this William was of Lofthouse in 
Harewood he was probably father or grandfather 
of Henry spoken of above. Perhaps his son was 
Jordan de Lofthuses, a witness to thisdeed. But 
who was Ralph the father of William? There 
was at least one family of the name in Richmond- 
shire: they were lords of Middleham Castle from 
the Conquest until an heiress carried it to the 
Nevils. I find one Ralph Fitz Robert, the third 
son of Robert Fitz Ralph, the builder of Middle- 
ham “astle, by Helewise, daughter and coheir of 
Ralph de Glanville, the justiciary. He seems to 
have inherited Coverham from his mother, whose 
estate it was, and to have removed thither the 
monks of Swainby, 1214. Whitaker (Richmond- 
shire, i. 340) tells us nothing further about him, 
and as the estate of Coverham seems to have 
reverted to the descendants of his elder brother, 
it may be supposed he died s. p. But if the note 
at p. 26 of Atthill’s Middleham be correct there is 
nothing forced in copjecturing that he was father 
of the William Fitz Balph “de Lofthuses;” or pos- 
sibly, if he is rightly called in Burton the son of 
Ralph Fitz Ralph, this Ralph Fitz Robert may 
have been the grandfather of William. The note 
in Atthill runs thus :— 

“The family of Lofthouse was seated at Swineside, a 
hamlet in the parish of Coverham, and not far distant 
from Middleham, for many centuries.” 

It is certainly curious that (1) no account of 
Ralph Fitz Robert’s descendants should be in 
Whitaker; (2) that the Lofthouses should be 
seated in Coverham so early if they were not in 
some way connected with the Fitz Ralphs; (3) 
that the only female name in the list I have given 
above of members of the family should be a 
Beatrix, this being one of the regular family 
names of the Fitz Ralphs—Ribald, first lord of 
Middleham, having married a Beatrix whose 
parentage seems unknown. 

One more query. Of what family was Richard 
Fitz Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh from 1347 to 
1360? It would be curious if he was related to 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin. 

I recently mentioned in your columns the Kentish 
family tradition which connects the Richard Plan- 
— of Hull’s ballad with William Loftus of 

estwell, circa 1490, and the further information 
as the family which I now offer is curi- 

y confirmatory of the story; for, as is well 
known, Richard ITI. was at Middleham Castle 
immediately before the battle of Bosworth, and 
nothing can be more likely than that William 
Loftus, from the adjoining parish of Coverham, 
and, so to speak, of founder's kin to the lord of 
Middleham, should follow in his train. The crest 
of the present family in England and of the Irish 
branch is a “Boar’s head erased and erect, ar- 


nt,” in allusion, I suppose, to Swineside or 

wineshead ; the arms “Sable a chevron between 
three trefoils argent,” the chevron sometimes, as 
in Lord Ely’s coat, blazoned as “ engrailed and 
ermine,” must be of recent origin. Perhaps the 
date of the grant, if any, to the archbishop may 
be discoverable. Firz RicHarp. 


LOST BOOKS. 


Lord Paget's “ Common-place Book.” —William 
Lord Paget, “an old courtier of the queen’s ” left 
a common-place book, which in 1818 was in the 
possession of his descendant, Lord Boston. Has 
it ever been printed, and where is it now? 

Théveneau de Morande’s “ Life of Madame du 
Barry.”—I should be glad to be referred to any 
notices of this famous, or rather infamous, adven- 
turer during his residence in London. I mean, of 
course, particulars in contemporary journals and 
records not to be found in such common sources 
of information as the Biographie universelle, Lo- 
ménie’s Beaumarchais, &c. There appears to be 
good authority for the statement that three thou- 
sand copies of the Memoirs of Madame du Barry 
were printed in London. Beaumarchais was sent 
on & mission to buy the writer and suppress the 
book, and he states in his correspondence that the 
entire edition was burnt. But surely some must 
have esca) the flames. Has any one seen a 
copy of Mémoires secrets d'une Femme publique, 
probably printed in London in 1774, which was 
most probably the title? The Anecdotes sur la 
Comtesse du Barry, published in 1776, is certainly 
not the book, although ascribed to Morande in the 
Biographie. 

Conyers Middleton's “ Treatise on Prayer.” — 
Dr. Middleton is said to have left a treatise “On 
the Inefficiency of Prayer,” which Dr. Heberden 
purchased from the widow and burnt. There is 
an account of this circumstance in the “ Life of 
Heberden” in the Medical Portrait Gallery. Is 
anything known of the MS. or of the burning? 

John Wilkes’s “ Autobiography.”—At the death 
of Wilkes it was stated in many of the journals 
(and not contradicted) that a manuscript auto- 
biography was in the possession of his daughter. 
Is this still in existence ? 

Cambridge Satires—In the once famous Wil- 
liam Trench’s Defence of himself against the Cam- 
bridge authorities, he says : — - 

“ We have all of us either seen or heard a variety of 
epigrams, circulated not many years ago, full of reflec- 
tions and scurrilous remarks on the heads of colleges and 
men high in rank and office among us.” 

Does this refer to anything printed privately ? 
Trench attributes the authorship to Mansell, the 
public orator. 

Books published in the Provinces,—Everybody 
engaged in vg = ape pursuits will have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of obtaining information 
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about books published in the country during the 
early of the ‘present century, before the cus- 
tom of haying a London publisher was so gene- 
rally adopted as at present. A small proportion 
only appear in the various editions of the Lon- 
don catalogues. In 1816 Mr. Evans of Bristol 
issued a circular to the bookselling trade offering 
to become the publishing agent of all books printed 
in the West, and undertaking to prepare a general 
catalogue of books printed in the provinces in the 
manner of Bent’s London Catalogue. Did any- 
thing come of this? Considerable interest is 
attached to the Bristol press, as many of the early 
works of Coleridge and Southey and their friends 
were published there. C. Extiot Browye. 


JAMES BRINDLEY, THE ENGINEER. 


The Liverpool Commercial Pamphlet for Octo- 
ber 9, 1772, contains an item or two which may 
be of use to some future biographer of Brindley, 
should Dr. Smiles not publish another edition of 
his interesting life of this great engineer. The 
editor thus announces his death : — 

“We are concerned to inform the public that the 
world and his friends are deprived of that original genius 
and excellent engineer, Mr. James Brindley, after a 
long illness which gradually wore him away, and which 
was brought on him by too intense an application of 
mind to accomplish the great works in which he was 

He departed this life the 27th ult. [September 

1772] at Turnhurst, in Staffordshire. This great genius of 
mother-wit, and wise without the schools, very early in life 
gave indications of uncommon talents, and extensive 
views in the application of mechanical principles. A 
happy coincidence of circumstances, the chief of which was 
the truly noble patronage of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
gare him an opportunity of unfolding and displaying 
is wonderful powers in the execution of works new to 
this country, and such as will extend his fame and 
endear his name to future time. The public in general 
could only recognise the merit of this truly great man in 
the stupendous works his genius produced to their view ; 
but those who had the happiness of conversing with him 
intimately, and knowing him well, reverenced him still 
more for the uniform and unshaken integrity of his con- 
duct; for his steady attachment to the public interest ; 
for the vast compass of his mind, that seemed to have a 
natural affinity with all great objects ; and likewise for a 
multitude of truly noble and benevolent designs, con- 
stantly generating in his mind, which the variety of his 
engagements and the shortness of his life prevented him 

m bringing to maturity. For, with a constitution 
that might well have lasted a century, his body sunk 
under the constant labour of his mind at the age of 
Sorty-ficc.” 

In the Pamphlet for October 30, 1772, we have 
the following lines on Mr. Brindley, who is de- 
scribed as “Architect to the Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal” : — 

“TO THE MEMORY OF ME. BRINDLEY. 
“ *Tis not an epitaph, or formal stone, 
Will make thy many virtues, Brindley, known ; 
Be in Elysium then, dear shade, content— 
Thy works shall be an endless monument.” 
We 


oF Cuartes X.—The following 
touching incident of the unfortunate monarch 
Charles X. has not, I believe, appeared in print, 
but well deserves to be avel! from oblivion. 
After residing in honourable exile at Holyrood 
Palace, in Edinburgh, for about two years, and 
endearing himself to all around him by his amiable 
unostentatious manners and profuse charities to 
the poor, the vénerable monarch quitted Edin- 
burgh with great regret, to seek another place of 
refuge in his last years of life and misfortune. It 
is generally understood that he was in a manner 
forced away by the government. Certain it is, 
that he had become greatly attached to Holyrood, 
and that he left it with great sorrow and reluc- 
tance. A friend of mine paid a visit to Holyrood 
a few years after the and learned 
from the old housekeeper that, the day before the 
king left the palace, which he did on Septem- 
ber 17, 1832, she saw him from a small window 
alone in the flower-garden, which he had himself 
cultivated with great delight. He was gathering 
seeds of various flowers, and folding them up in 
little square papers which he had a 
tears were running down his aged cheeks, as he 
collected these simple memorials of his happy 
residence at Holyrood, to take with him to sow 
in his new place of exile at Goritz, where perha 
they flourished long after his royal hand could 
tend them; for he died there only four years 
afterwards, Nov. 6, 1836. F. C. H. 


Greex Privces.—Mr. Disraeli’s allusions to 
the Prince of Samos in Lothair are calculated to 
encourage the false impression that the Greek 
princes, who abound at tables dhétes on the Con- 
tinent, have some legitimate right to the titles 
which they bear. It is evident, however, on re- 
flection, that the title of prince can only be legi- 
timately borne by those who have had it legally 
conferred on themselves or their ancestors by some 
ruling sovereign. By whom then can these Greek 
princes have been created? Until Greece became 
an independent kingdom, the Greeks had been 
for many centuries the despised subjects of the 
Turks, and hereditary titles of honour are un- 
known in the Turkish empire. Since the inde- 
pendence of Greeee, King Otho certainly created 
no princes, and the constitution of 1844 ignores 
all distinctions of nobility whatever. 

The real origin of these Greek princes, and the 
estimation in which such titles are held by their 
countrymen, are graphically described by M. About 
in his Greece and the Greeks (translation, Edin- 
burgh, 1855, p. 41): — 

“ The Greek princes, whom we hear announced in the 
salons of Paris, do not belong to any aristocracy, but 
they have made themselves what they are. All Greeks 
who, under the Turkish rule, have filled the temporary 
functions of hospodar or bey, that is to say, of adminis- 
trator, have exchanged the title they no longer had for 
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the more pompous one of prince. Their children and 
grandchildren of both sexes, to make sure of inheriting 
something, take in their turn the title of prince or prin- 
cess. If a dismissed sub-prefect gave himself the title of 
prince, anil if all his children made themselves princes 
after him, we should laugh heartily. This is what the 
Greeks do, and they have never believed in earnest in 
the Fanariot princedoms with which Athens is inundated. 
The Greek princes have two kinds of visiting cards: on 
the one they write John, Constantine, or Michael X-—— ; 
on the other, the Prince X-—. The first are for the 
Greeks, the latter fur the dupes.” 
TEWARs. 


ParisH AND INDEXES oF DrstRIct 
Wirts.—I am well aware of the general favour 
shown to the maxim “ Let well alone,” and there- 
forecan hardly hope to see the following suggestions 
adopted, albeit I feel convinced that their adop- 
tion would be a boon to a very large portion of 
the community, and no injury whatever to the 
smaller portion interested in the question. More- 
over, increased security for ancient records would 
be obtained :— 

1. In Scotland all the original parish registers 
= to 1800 are deposited in the Register House, 

inburgh, and are at once accessible. The same 
arrangement exists in Jamaica, or at any rate 
copies of the older parish registers are preserved 
in the Island S. Office. Would it not be a great 
convenience to the public to do the same in Eng- 
land? The Record Office would be a suitable de- 
pository.” 

2. There are many valuable wills of the fifteenth 
and three following centuries in the district 
courts of probate. In one of the latter some of 
the older and more valuable are kept in little 
wooden boxes in ill-ventilated rooms, where, in 
the course of time, they will moulder away. The 
indexes of these more ancient wills are not perfect. 

Would it not be advisable to preserve in the 
metropolis duplicate indexes, or to have a general 
rearrangement of all these documents, with new 
indexes, and even to add to the latter the dates 
of the wills, and all the proper names mentioned 
in each ? 8. 


Cuartes Erskine: Lorp Justice Crerx Trx- 
WwaLD.—His lordship, when at the age of twenty, 
was appointed a regent or teacher of Latin in 
the college of Edinburgh. He afterwards studied 
law, and in 1741 entered the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, of which he became a distinguished member. 
After some intermediate steps of promotion he 
was in 1744 made a judge of the Court of Session, 


- and took the title of Lord Tinwald. He was after- 


wards promoted to be Lord Justice Clerk; he 

m one occasion a young lawyer, in arguing a 
case before him, a False Latin 
when the judge, who was known for his kindness 
of manner, remarked to the young counsel, with a 
good-natured smile, “Are you sure, sir, you are 


correct in Ey quantity there?” The young 

man, nettled by the query, and advefting to his 

lordship’s early history, replied petulantly, “ My 

lord, I never was a schoolmaster.” “No, sir,” 

rejoined Lord Tinwald, “nor, I think, a scholar 

either.” G. 
Edinburgh. 


Tourists’ is to be regretted that the 
visitors’ books at our “ show places” are so often 
disfigured with vulgarity, which is supposed to 
do duty for wit. The following lines, Rowevet 
which I lately noticed written in pencil on the 
sash of a window of the roadside inn by Lodore 
(the panes of which were disfigured by the 
soutien of those afflicted with the cacoethes scri- 
bendi) are so far above the ordinary run that I 
crave for them a corner in “N, & Q.,” asking at 
the same time whether they have before appeared 
in print P— 

“ When I see a man’s name 
Scratched upon the glass, 
I know he owns a diamond, 
And his father owns an ass.” 
James BRITTEN. 


CeNnTENARIANS: JosHvA 
Broap.—There is now living in the workhouse at 
Morpeth, in Northumberland, a man aged one 
hundred and ten, who, until very recently, might 
be seen walking about the town and in the pos- 
session of all his faculties. He is a native of 
Whickham, where his baptismal register has been 
sought for and found. He was in early life seized 
by the press gang, and served for some time under 
Nelson in his own ship. There is a photograph of 
this old fellow, and a comely portrait itis. His 
name is Joshua Miller. 

On a tombstone in the churchyard of Offham, 
Kent (Jack Straw’s native parish), is this in- 
scription : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Thomas Broad, late of this 
parish, who departed this life 18th of April, 1833, aged 
73 years. Also of Elizabeth Broad, relict of the above, 
who departed this life Feb. 26th, 1863, in the 103rd year 
of her age.” 

I saw the person who took care of the old lady, 
and had no doubt about her age. Her maiden 
name was Hutton; but as she did not originally 
belong to Offham, it was of no use-to search the 
register. Her photograph was also shown to me; 
and I was told that she lived six days after com- 
pleting her one hundred and second year. 

E. A. 


Peck Prizes.—Will “ N. & Q.” kindly publish 
the conditions (if known to the Editor) of the 
prizes announced as being offered by Mr. Peck for 
the three best essays on the connection between 
Church and State? The Morning Post announced 
the matter recently, as prizes of 400/., 300/., and 
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1001. for the three best essays on the subject ; but 
did not give conditions of any kind, or say in what 
manner or to where, or when, the essays were to 
be sent; or whether with names of writers, or 
epigraphs and sealed names, or in fact. anything 
but the bare fact of the prizes being offered, and 
the names of the judges. A. M. 

{Perhaps some correspondent will kindly furnish us 
with these “N. & Q.”) 


Queries. 


Bear AND Beer.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me whether at any time, in any part of 
Britain, the words bear (the name of the animal) 
and beer were pronounced alike ? 

Wa. PEnGeEtty. 

Torquay. 


Betts oF Hotrwoop, 
are two bells of excellent tone in the parish church 
of Holywood, Dumfriesshire, the site of the ancient 
abbey of Dar-congal or Haliewode. They be- 
longed to the old abbey, and on one of them is an 
inscription bearing that it was consecrated by 
John Wrich. The Statistical Account says that 
he was probably abbot in 1154. Is anything of 
this abbot known? Where can the history of 
this abbey be found ? C. T. Ramaee. 


Srr Jonn Bentiey.— Wanted any information 
about the pedigree of Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Bentley, Knt., who entered the navy about 1738, 
and died in 1772. Was he of Shropshire origin ? 
The Shropshire Bentleys returned a member to 
Parliament for Shrewsbury in 1420. A. H. 


“ BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.” —Is this prover- 
bial expression found elsewhere than in the fol- 
lowing sentence of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(ix. 9) P—Kpetrrov dorly 7a BéovTa wpdr- 
Tew 4 undérore. “It is better to begin late doing 
our duty than never,” C. T. Ramage. 


James Brarr, M.A.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents aid me to discover the ancestry of 
Rev. James Blair, A.M., first commissary of Vir- 
ginia? Mr. Blair, we learn from his tombstone, 
was born in Scotland in 1655; was educated at 
the college of Eginburgh; thence he went to 
England, and in 1685 was sent to Virginia as 
commissary by the Bishop of London. He died in 
1743, leaving no issue; but his brother, Dr. 
Archibald Blair, who accompanied him to Vir- 
ginia, and settled in Williamsburg, left a son, the 

on. John Blair, President of the King’s Council, 
&c., who was father to the Hon. John Blair, one 
of the original Judges of U. S. Supreme Court. 

W. M. Cary, Jun. 
Baltimore. 


CARDS WITH FIGURED Bacxs.—A patent was 
granted in 1767 to John Berkenhout for “a 
method, entirely new, of dieing, flowering, colour- 
ing, or marking paving cards so as to render them 
easily distinguishable from the white cards now 
used.” The inventor proposes to mark or colour 
the backs of cards in any manner so as to render 
them “different in appearance from the cards 
now in use, and thereby prevent the inconveni- 
ency arising from mixing of two packs, which are 
not thus distinguished from each other.” 

My query is, whether cards with figured backs 
were not known and commonly used in England 
long before the year 1767. According to Mr. 
Singer such cards, called “tarots,” were made in 
France at a very early period. R. B. P. 


Currine A Crozrer.—In the History of English 
(Monasticism, by O. T. Hill, I have come upon the 
following passage :— 

“This grant he” (King Edgar) “ confirmed with an 
ivory crozier adorned with gold, which he placed on the 
altar, and which was cut through the middle in his pre- 
sence.” 

I should be glad of any explanation of this 
ceremony, and also a reference to any book which 
gives information on the subject. W. H. B. 


Mr. Day.—Can any information be given con- 
cerning the existence or destination of the MSS. 
and drawings of Mr. Day (Christian name un- 
known)? He was a connexion or intimate friend 
of the eminent water-colour artist Varley in the 
year 1824. A brief biographical notice would 
also be very acceptable. C. D. 


Duprsrrc.—Haverley Abbey possessed in the 
reign of King John lands in Dudeberg. Where 
is this place, and what is its present name ? 

TEWwARS. 


Tre or Funerats.—Mr. Morris, in his very 
interesting note on the Passing-Bell (p. 499), 
speaks of the funerals at Tilston and Coppenhall 
taking place “in the morning.” Is the morn- 
ing—t.e. afore noon—the usual time of funerals in 
those neighbourhoods? In some parts of Eng- 
land aforenoon funerals are nearly unknown, the 
burial usually taking place after noon. In what 
other neighbourh are funerals aforenoon cus- 
tomary ? A. M. A. 


“Grrt’s is this? It occurs 
in a quotation from an “ Ancient Calendar of the 
Romish Church,” cited in Brand's Popular An- 
tiguities (i. 311, Bohn’sed.) The whole sentence 
is as follows: “June 23..... Girl's thistle is 
gathered, and an hundred crosses by the same.” 
What means the latter part of the sentence ? 

James BRITTEN. 


Gore ix THE Sense or Drary.—In an old work 
entitled— 


= 
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“ The History of the Ancient and Present State of the 
Navigation of the Port of Kings Lynn and of Cambridge, 
and of the Draining of the Bedford Level in the Province 
of Marshland,” &c., 
published in 1766, I find the following state- 
ments :— 

“The old Fleet served anciently to bring the water 
from Sutton Fields by a gote of old laid under the sea dike 
almost against the church before the other was laid.” [and] 
“The head of the four Lincolnshire gotes is preserved, 
especially in summer, by two great fens brought off the 
marshes just to the mouth of them, which on every 
spring-tide afford store of water to. grind down the 
Channell.” 

Can any of your readers inform me what a 
gote is, how it was constructed, what is the deri- 
vation of the term, and what is the meaning of 
the last-recited sentence P E. J. H. 

[A gote is a drain, sluice, or ditch, in which is a run of 
water. Ihre traces the word as well as Su. G. flodgiuta 
canalis, whence floodgate, to giut-a fluere, to flow. Hence 
the origin of the word gutter.—Jamieson, Scottish Dic- 
tionary. } 

Joun Hoyrtanp.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” kindly give me any information re- 
specting the life of John Hoyland, who wrote A 

istorical Survey of the Gipsies, published at York 
in 1816? IuBERT SMITH. 

St. Leonards, Bridgnorth. 

HERALDIC.—Wanted, the name of the family 
to whom the following arms, &c. belong: Argent, 
a cross-saltire gules. Crest, a lion rampant gules, 
crowned or. Motto, “ Dieu est mon espérance.” 


C. W. B. 


Isaac.— What is the origin of the phrase—“He 
looks like frightened Isaac”? It is in common 
use in the West of England to describe the amazed 
look of a person suddenly awakened out of sound 
sleep. C. W. Penry. 
Wellington College. 

MANNERHEAD OR MANNERS; Ratson or 
son Famities.—I am anxious to ascertain some 
particulars of the family of Inglis, of Mannerhead 
and Manners in Scotland, during the second half 
of the sixteenth century; also of the family of 
Raison or Reason, during the same period. My 
object is to explain, if —, a coat of arms on 
an old picture, and I should feel thankful to an 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who would furnish 
me with such particulars, or inform me where the 
Inglis and Raison pedigrees may be seen. G. S, 

Ashley Place, 8.W. 

Henry Parts, Bett-rounpER.—The parish 
church of Aghalee, co. Antrim, ee neg a bell 
hung in the tower bearing the following legend, 
which is in one line running completely round the 
upper part of the bell :— 
“Henry Parts MADE MEE 

SOVNDING BELL TO BEE.” 

When and where did Henry Parts live? The 

church was built about the time of the Restora- 
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ous with the church. W, H. P. 


PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES.—In The Diar. 
and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, a boo 
which contains a vast amount of curious informa- 
tion illustrative of manners and social changes— 
there is at vol.i. p. 25, under date January 1796, 
the following curious statement, showing that 
during the last century physicians, like barristers, 
did not see their clients, but were communicated 
with by the apothecaries :— 

“ Dined with the Master of the Rolls and met Sir W. 
Wynn, Sir W. Scott, and Dr. Pitcairn. The practice of 

hysicians is so much altered of late years, that even in 
Ir. Mead’s time (who died 1754) no physician visited 
the ward of any hospital, nor ever saw the greater 
number of his patients. The business was conducted by 
consultations held at the physician’s house with the 
apothecaries who related the patients’ cases. Dr, Mead 
used to go into the city to Batson’s Coffee House and 
meet all the apothecaries and prescribe. Dr. Friend and 
Dr. Radcliffe were both of them members of the House 
of Commons.” 

Is there any explanation of the origin of this 
strange mode of procedure ? P. A. A. 


“RapicaL” anp “ — The following 
verses are illustrative of the different meanings 
attached to the two words in Sir Francis Burdett’s 

eneration. They were written, I believe, by a 
Mr. Marsh, and appeared in the John Bull news- 
paper, Harry thé Ninth being Henry Hunt. I 
should be much obliged to any one who would 
supply me with the rest of the ode :— 

“ Reforms like these we Radicals choose, 

Who have something to gain and nothing to lose : 
Unlike Sir Frank and the Whiggish train, 
Who have something to lose and nothing to gain. 

“Then march, my boys, in your Radical rags, 

Shoulder your sticks and flourish your flags, 
And we'll Jay the throne and the altar flat 
With a whisk of Harry the ninth’s white hat.” 


Rvsso-Greek Cuvrcu.—Can any one furnish 
me with further information respecting the very 
extraordinary practice of the Russo-Greek Church, 
as described by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his book 
entitled Free Russia (ii. 117), where he says : — 

“ A bell of singular sweetness soothes the spirits like a 
spell. At one stall you drink tea, no stronger liquor 
being sold at the convent gate. Ata second stall you 
buy candles, to be lighted and left on the shrines within. 
At a third you get consecrated bread, a present for your 
friends and domestics faraway. This fine white bread being 
stamped with the cross and blessed, is not to be bought 
with money—for how could the flesh of our Lord be sold 
for coin? It is exchanged: you give a man twenty 
copeks, he gives you a loaf of bread,” &c, 


The inference to be drawn from the above is 
that the sacramental bread, or Host, is exchanged 
for money—a proceeding in direct opposition to 
the canons and spirit of the ancient church. 

R, Ossiston. 


tion, and the bell is believed to be contemporane- 
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Eartpom or Satorp.—William of Malmesbu 
asserts that at Christmas (1126) Henry I, in ful 
Court at London, + the county of Salop to his 
queen Adeliza. Mr. Eyton, the learned historian 
of Shropshire, remarks (i. 247) : — 

“This gift rests on good authority in the first in- 
stance, but I have never met with anything in illustra- 
tion of it.” 

Is not this assertion a mistake of the chronicler 
or his transcriber, which can be easily accounted 
for? Robert de Beledme held, before his forfei- 
ture in 1102, two distinct earldoms in England— 
that of Shrewsbury or Salop, and that of Arundel 
or Sussex, which both came into the king’s hands 
as escheats. We know that the earldom of 
Arundel became the fief of Queen Adeliza, and 
that it descended to her issue by her second hus- 
band, William de Albini. Is it not then most 
probable that the grant in question was in reality 
of the county of Sussex, and that one earldom has 
by a mere slip of the pen been substituted in the 
text for the other? ARS. 


Scarta Famriy.—Could any of your readers 
kindly oblige me with any information respecting 
this family, and particularly with respect to the 
descendants immediate of Arthur Scarth of West- 
moreland OC. W. Styrine. 

Eldon Mount, Leeds. 


Tocsty—Comes from the old French word 

uer =toucher, and sein, sing = signum or segno, 
a bell. Tangere signum, the ringing of a fire-bell, 
or an alarm-bell against enemies. In Noél and 
Carpentier’s Etymological Dictionary it isdescribed 
as “bruit d’une cloche sonnée 4 coups pressés,” 
and they add, seing was used “yay | for a bell, 
because bells served as signs for church-going. 
Can anybody say what constitutes the tocsin? 
The “coups pressés et redoublés ” assist me but 
little. “On en fait bien les sings sonner” is a 
proverb for they make a great noise. Borel gives 
seing for a bell in a tower. It appears to me that 
our phrase “sing-song,” meaning monotony in 
delivery, may be connected with this, as “ding- 
dong” is an onomatopoeia for the sound of a bell. 
The Gaelic seinn Wedgwood gives as to ring a 

sing, or chaunt. Was the tocsin rung from 
the Hétel de Ville or the church? Was the 
curfew rung in towns in England by the tocsin 
bell A. W. 

Mayfair. 

Trorartum: Trrrorta.—In an inventory of 
Pontificalia, surrendered by the abbey of Furness 
to the incoming Bishop of Sodor, are mentioned 
one troparium and two triforia, under date A.D. 
1198. Troparium is a service at are 
triforia ? A. E. L. 

( Triforia are rich ornamented edges or borders, whe- 
ther in the form of setting in precious metal, or of an 
ornamental set-off in stuffs used in church ornaments. 


Consult a note in Warton’s Hist i 
edit. 1840, ii. 325 ; Waleott’s ; 
and “N, & Q.” viii, 621.) 
Barons or WieTox.—Can any of your obliging 
correspondents inform me who was the first Baron 
of Wigton? Was Guarinus de Logis (Hist. Nor- 
manorum, p. 1039) and Geri or Roger de Logis, 
who accompanied the Conqueror to England, and 
died seised of the manor of Guiting Powers, in 
Gloucestershire, of this family? Roger de Logis, 
or Loges, served twice as sheriff of Sussex and 
Surrey temp. Hen. II. 


Wurterrt.—Is there any pedigree of the arch- 
bishop’s family, with collateral branches of his 
father, Henry, and grandfather John of Great 
Grimsby, with their matches ? A. 


“ Wanverine Herss”; “Gamanety.”—What 
are these?—“T teach them to find... . the 
wandring hearbs, the gamahely.” From a “ very 
curious catalogue of superstitions on the Conti- 
nent,” quoted in Brand's Popular Antiq., i. 312-314 
(Bohn’s edition). James BRITTEN. 


Replies. 
SIR FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. 
S. viii. 22. 

There is no doubt that Sir Fulke Greville did 
not sit in the House of Lords till after the summer 
adjournment in 1621, and that during the whole 
of the early part of the session, from January to 
June, he did not sit in the House of Commons. 
Nevertheless there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that his patent of peerage dates from January 29, 
1620-1, the day before the session was opened by 
the king’s speech. 

The Grant Book which Dr. Burr throws over- 
board so easily is a contemporary index of certain 
entries on the Patent Rolls, and there we find the 
date given as January 29. If we turn to the 
rolls themselves (Patent Rolls, 18 James I., part 
13), we find the same date. The clerks who 
wrote the Patent Rolls were certainly fallible 
mortals, but to suppose that they not only put 
January 29 instead of July 15, but that they got 
the entry inserted on the roll of the eighteenth 
year instead of the nineteenth year of the king, 
would be to credit them with a double blunder, 
which is almost inconceivable. If any doubt were 
still possible, it would be put an end to by the 
independent testimony of the docquet book of the 
Signet Office, where the entry is made under 
January 1620-1, and not under July 1621. 

Such being the authoritative statement of official 
documents, let us see how they can be explained. 

In January 1620-1 it was the most natural 
thing in the world for Greville to resign the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and to be re- 
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warded for his past services by a e. He 
had, ever since Suffolk's fall, had, addition to 
his official post, the distinction of being a member 
of the Treasury Commission. Consequently, when 
Mandeville became Lord High Treasurer in De- 
cember 1620, and so superseded the commis- 
sioners, Greville must have felt it a kind of depo- 
sition to remain in his old office without the 
additional rank of a commissioner. To the king, 
however, nothing could be more inconvenient 
than his promotion at this moment. A session 
of Parliament was imminent, and it would be 
running needless risk to meet it with a new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ignorant of what had 
passed in his department. But Greville could not 
afford to wait. He was a childless old man, and 
having no doubt obtained the promise that his 

erage should descend to his cousin, the Lord 
Brooke of the Civil Wars, he may well have been 
afraid of running the risk of ruining his cousin’s 
oom, if, as might easily happen, he did not 

imself survive till- the session was over. Is it 

not therefore probable that a compromise was 
effected ? 

From a letter from Woodford to Nethersole, 
written Feb. 2, 1620-1 (Stat. Pap. Dom. cxix. 61), 
we learn that “ your ould frend the Chancelour of 
the Exchequer is to be made a baron by the title 
of L. Brooke, but his pattente is not yet sealed.” 
This means, no doubt, that the patent was made 
out formally and the rank was conferred. But it 
rested with Greville to make it valid whenever 
he pleased by passing it under the Great Seal, and 
he did not please to pass it till it suited the king 
for him to do so. fie was therefore able to re- 
main a commoner till after the adjournment; but 
his peerage was conferred on the day when the 
patent was dated, not on the day when it was 
sealed. Camden’s date of July 15 would then be 
the date either of the sealing of the patent or of 
some public appearance of Lord Brooke in his new 
rank. SamveEt R. GARDINER. 


I see by an order for part payment of the Lady 
Elizabeth's pension to Mr. Abraham Williams, 
agent for the Prince Elector Palatine, signed by 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, Sir Fulke Greville, and 
Sir Julius Cesar on April 6, 1619, that at that 
date, at all events, he was not yet promoted to 
the peerage. P. A. L. 


HEBREWS IX, 16. 
(4" S. vii. 513.) 

The passage adverted to by Mr. McItvarve 
has probably given rise to greater difference of 
Opinion than any other in the New Testament. 

I fear that the Revising Committee will hardly 
be able to dispose of it in the summary way re- 
commended by your correspondent. The exact 


meaning of and has been a 
stumbling block to all commentators from Calvin 
downwards. With many minor shades of differ- 
ence, the controversy mainly hinges upon the 
translation of d:a6j«n, whether it should be testa- 
ment or covenant, The former has the advan 

of antiquity on its side, being first found, if I mis- 
take not, in Lactantius, adopted in the Latin 
Vulgate, and ea in all succeeding ver- 
sions. Every English version, Wickliff, Tyndale, 
Cranmer, Geneva, Rheims, the Authorised, Lu- 
ther in German, Ostervald in French, Diodati in 
Italian, have all adopted the testamentary view, 
which is also supported by the high authority of 
Dean Alford — Professor Stuart. The prepon- 
derance, however, of modern commentators in- 
clines to the interpretation of covenant. Codurcus 
(Critics Sacri, vii.), Whitby, Macknight, Schmidt, 
Michaelis, Ebrard, Hoffman, Albert Barnes, Thos. 
Scott, Dr. Adam Clarke, are all in favour of this 
view. Wesley (Notes on the New Testament) says : 

“Tt seems beneath the dignity of the Apostle to play 
upon the ambiguity of the Greek word as the common 
translation supposes him to do.” 

On the other hand Conybeare and Howson (fe 
and Epistles of St. Paul) argue strongly on the 
other side. They say :— 

“The Authorised Version is unquestionably correct in 
translating Sian, testament, in this passage. The 
attempts which have been made to avoid this meaning 
are irreconcilable with any natural explanation of 6 dia- 
Oéuevos. The simple and obvious translation should not 
be departed from in order to avoid a difficulty ; and the 
difficulty vanishes when we consider the rhetorical cha- 
racter of the Epistle. The statement in this verse is not 
meant as a logical argument, but as a rhetorical illustra- 
tion, which is suggested to the writer by the ambiguity 
of the word 

With these wide differences of opinion amongst 
learned and able men, it is probable that the Re- 
vising Committee will pause before disturbing a 
translation which, if not exactly coming up to 
Catholic test of having been received “ semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus,” has at least antiquity and 
numbers on its side. J. A, Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CELTICISM. 

(4 8. vii. 349, 525; viii. 31.) 

I must state to Mr. Ranern that I think it 
highly probable that Professor Huxley knows 
much better than Tacitus who the Caledonians. 
were, as he lives about seventeen hundred years 
later than Tacitus, and has access to much infor- 
mation and discussion on the subject that were 
not accessible to that eminent writer. Further, 
Mr. Rayxry makes far too much of Tacitus’ 
statement, which is that the ruddy hair and large 
limbs of the Caledonians indicate a German deri- 
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vation. As Tacitus enters into further particu- 
lars regarding other inhabitants of Britain, it may | 
be judged, as may be inferred also from the words 

of the assertion, that he had only the ruddy hair 

and large limbs from which to draw the inference 

which he suggests, rather than lays down posi- | 
tively. But these are very scanty and uncertain | 
data. Marcellinus, who lived among the Gauls 
(undoubted Celts), describes them as “ tall of 
stature, very fair, and red-haired.” Latham gives 
red as one of the colours of hair prevailing among 
Celts ; does not give red hair as a characteristic | 
of the Goths; and golden and yellow hair are 

ascribed to the Gauls by other authors. These 

tints run into red, so that altogether the curt 

statement of Tacitus is of extremely little value 

in enabling us to judge whether the Caledonians 

were Celts or Teutons. 

Mr. Ranxry states also that “Tacitus makes 
no mention whatever of Celts in Great Britain.” 
If he had read a few lines beyond the passage 
already referred to he would have found that 
Tacitus expressly declares that the inhabitants of 
Britain nearest Gaul resemble the Gauls, that the | 
sacred rites and superstitions of these — are | 
discernible amongst the Britons, and that the lan- 
guages of the two nations do not greatly differ: | 
much more detailed information than the brief | 
unsatisfactory notice of the Caledonians, to which 
an importance has been attributed far beyond its | 
merits. 
Mr. Rankry refers to Sir Walter Scott as one | 
who would not accept the views of modern Cel- | 
ticologists. But he was one himself. See the 
article by him in the Quarterly Review for July, | 
1829, in which he says the Picts were the same | 
people as the Caledonians, and must have spoken 
a dialect in the main Celtic. I recommend this 
article to Mr. RanxKrn’s attention. 

In W. B.’s communication I find many remarks, 
of a very general nature, by himself and others 
regarding Professor Huxley, which do not call for 
any notice; but two of his statements demand 
attention. He disputes that gentleman’s asser- 
tion that the Celtic and Teutonic are cognate lan- 

es. In saying so Mr. Huxley simply follows 
the great philologers of modern times, who class 
the Celtic and Teutonic together as Aryan lan- 
guages; and any one who compares the numerals 
of the two languages will see reason to conclude 
that they are derived from one common source, 
though in diverging considerable differences have | 
crept in. I beg to refer W. B. to pp. 36 and 85 of 
Max Miiller’s work, The Languages of the Seat of 
War in the East. 

Again, W. B. makes the startling statement 
that— 

“The topography of the West of Scotland and the 
Isles, and indeed generally throughout the whole extent 
of North Britain, it is patent to any one at all versed in 
the subject, is palpably Norsk.” 


4 


To this I oppose the following by perhaps the 
highest authority on this subject, Mr. W. F. 
Skene, who, speaking of Scotland north of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, says that “the names 
of the places in oul throughout this territory 
can admit of being derived from some Celtic 
source only.” ( The Highlanders of Scotland, i. 72.) 
I refer W. B. to The Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land, by J. A. Robertson—a work which, though 
containing some doubtful derivations, exhibits 


| ample proofs of the prevalence of the Celtic ele- 


ment in the topography of Scotland. And I refer 
him to the maps of Fife, Perth, and Argyll, which 
I have myself examined, and in which, I can 
assure him, he will find an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of names of places from Celtic roots. The 

eat abundance in the names of places in the 
North of Scotland generally of the prefixes ard, 
auch, auchin, bal, craig, dal, drum, glen, inch, 
inver, kin, loch, strath, &c., amply confirm Mr, 
Skene’s statement. There are some names from 
Norse and Saxon roots, but they are compara- 
tively few. 

With regard to complexion, there can be little 
doubt that the Gauls and the Britons, who (ex- 
cepting the Silures) were said to resemble the 
Gauls, were not unlike the Germans, from whom 
they were distinguished more by language than 
by physical characteristics. The evidence from 
ancient writers, gathered together by Prichard in 
vol. iii. of his Physical History of Mankind, fully 
establishes this. Bodichon is right in placing the 
Celts among his blond races; and Huxley is quite 
justified in asserting that mere fairness of com- 
plexion and blue eyes are not sufficient to distin- 
guish Celt from Teuton. The writer of the 


| article on ethnography in Johnson’s Physical Atlas 


differs from most ethnologists in describing the 
Celts as dark. He seems to have been misled by 
the “pugnacious John Pinkerton,” as Walter 
ree termed that great abuser of the Celtic 
amily. 

I pad not aware that the inhabitants of the 
British isles have been so minutely examined as 
to other physical characteristics—head, figure, &c., 
as to enable us to say with confidence these are 
Celts, these others are Teutons. But we have 
some guides to strong probabilities on this sub- 
ject in topography and historical records. The 
extraordinary abundance of names of places of 
Celtic derivation in the North and West of Scot- 
land sufficiently proves the long settlement of a 
Celtic race in these regions. What has come of 
that race? We have no record that they were 
either al! killed or all driven out. Such thorough 
extermination is extremely rare. In cases of in- 
vasion, leaders and their followers and owners of 
property mostly fly when defeated ; but the great 
mass remains, only getting new masters in the 
foreign conquerors, with whose descendants their 


; 
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descendants ultimately intermingle. Such is | 


the natural course of events. Transport was 
difficult in old times. Invaders never could be 
very numerous in proportion to the inhabitants 
of the invaded country. The presumption is in 
favour of a preponderance of the old blood in the 
resulting mixed race. The onus probandi of 
showing that the old blood is extinguished, or in 
very small proportion, rests with those who assert 
that in any given instance this is the case. On 
the same oa we may believe, with Latham, 
that “in England the blood is more or less 
Keltic.” H. R. 


“ ARTHUR'S SLOW WAIN.” 
(4* S. vii. 512.) 


C. W. S. asks—“ Why is the constellation of 
the Great Bear called Arthur's Wain?” The 
answer is simple—it is not so called except in 
error. Arthur's Wain is the Little Bear, to which 
Sir Walter Scott’s epithet “slow” is peculiarly 
appropriate, because the nearer the heavenly 
bodies are to the pole the slower they appear to 
move. 

Scott’s authority for the name was probably 
Joseph Ritson, with whom he had some corre- 
spondence about the time when the latter was 
engaged with his King Arthur. 

n a letter written by Ritson a few months 
before his death to Robert Surtees (Letters cci.) 
he quotes Lydgate’s Troy Book, chap. 3, where 
“shipmen” are said “to guy their passage by 
Arthoury’s ploughe.” He also quotes Bishop Ald- 
helm, a writer in the seventh century, one of 
whose “nigmata” he was at great pains to 
translate. Its title is De Arcturo, which, being 
spelled in some editions De Arturo (extrito c), 
misled Ritson into the supposition that it referred 
to bis hero King Arthur. This mistake, together 
with the union Ritson gave of Aldhelm’s 
enigma, was made the subject of a very ill-na- 
tured attack upon him by Dr. Maginn in Fraser’s 
Magazine for 1836, in the course of which Maginn 
himself committed mistakes which instructively 
show that they who are most severe in their 
strictures upon others are often the most liable to 
fall in the mire themselves. Aldhelm’s lines 
are:— 

“ De Arturo, 

“ Sydereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi ; 

Esseda famoso gesto cognomine ; 

In gyro volvens jugiter non vergo deorsum 

Cetera ceu properant ccelorum lumina ponto : 

Hoe dono ditor quoniam sum proximus axi. 

Rypheis Scytie qui latis montibus errat, 

ergilias equans numeris in arce poloruam 

Cui pars inferior Stygia Letheaque palude 

Fertur inferni fundo succumbere nigro.” 

S. Aldhelmi Op. Moguntie, 1601. 


Ritson’s translation of the title and first two ot 
these lines was :— 
“ Of Arthur, 
“ With ony troops I am environed in the pole of the 
world, 
Ina on a famous surname of the people being 
rn.” 


After quoting which, Dr. Maginn exclaims— 

“A famous surname of the people being born’! What 
can this mean? The Bishop’s verses relate to the star 
Arcturus, a line drawn from which N.N.W. falls in with 
the last star of the Great Bear or the Charles’s Wain. 
Arcturus, therefore, is made to say that he bears the wain 
known by the famous cognomen vulgi, i. e. of the Plough- 
man or the Churl’s Wain, which, in after times, was cor- 
rupted into the Charles’s Wain.” 

Nowit is quite plain that Dr. Maginn, in giving 
this as the explanation of the bishop’s verses, 
must have translated esseda gesto as “I bear the 
wain,” which is just as curious grammar as Rit- 
son’s. The truth is that, although gestare when 
signifying “to bear” is an active verb, yet it was 
sometimes used with a passive or neuter signifi- 
cation, and, therefore, esseda gesto must be read as 
“T ride or am borne in a chariot” (known by a 
popular name, scilicet, the wain or the plough of 
Arcturus). Arcturus was the driver or occupant 
of the chariot, the team being the quadrilateral 
in front, furthest from the pole. Therefore, Arc- 
turus, in vertice mundi, in the vertex of the uni- 
verse, was the extreme star, proximus axi, which 
we call “ Polaris.” 

This is no new idea, for in some old Bibles the 
verse in Job (xxxviii. 32), Canst thou also guide 
Arcturus with his sonnes?” is explained in the 
margin—“ The North Star with those that are 
about him.” Moreover, the two lowest stars in 
the quadrilateral of Ursa Minor were well known 
to mariners as “the guards” or “the watchers,” 
sentinels as it were, marching continually around 
a central charge. If Dr. Maginn had ~ any 
attention to the lines he was criticising, he ought 
to have avoided the blunder of attributing them 
to the star Arcturus, which, being seventy de- 
grees from the pole, could neither be proximus 
axi nor circumpolar, except perhaps in Nova 
Zembla. Another of his mistakes was his adop- 
tion of the dogma that the time-honoured name, 
“ Charles’ Wain,” is a corruption of Churl’s Wain 
(which, by the way, he probably heard of for the 
first time from the very letter of Ritgon’s he was 
abusing). That dogma is so plausibly seductive 
that it has since obtained currency with many 

rsons. But Spenser, who was no mean archwo- 
ogist, gave the name a different origin. He makes 
Calliope say, in the Teares of the Muses— 

“ Bachus and Hercules I rais’d to heaven, 

And Charlemaine amongst the starris seven.” 

Turning now to the word “Horne” in Dr. 
Jamieson’s Scotch dictionary (with reference to 
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which he quotes from Gawain Douglas’ transla- 
tion of Virgil, “The Horne and the Charlewain ”) 
we find this definition of it—“A name given by 
our ancestors to one of the constellations, but to 
which of themisuncertain.” Here Dr. Jamieson was 
in error, for there was no name more common or 
more familiarly known to early navigators than 
“The Horn” to designate Ursa Minor; and 
Jamieson was equally wrong in his next assertion 
that “there is no corresponding term in Virgil, 
since both the wains are included in —— 
Triones, In the word Pleuch Jamieson gives thi 
definition :— 

“That constellation called Ursa Major, denominated 
from its form, which resembles a plough fully as much as 
it does a wain— 

* The pleuch and the poles and the planettis began 

The son, the seven stars, and the Charlewain.’ 

Douglas's Virgil. Prol. 239, bk. 1. 

There is an evident impropriety here, as the good 
bishop mentions the same constellation under two different 
names. 

Now, by the “two different names,” Jamieson 
must mean the Pleuch and the Charlewain, both, 
as he thought, denominating Ursa Major. But 
Douglas enumerates by distinct names—(1) Ursa 
Minor; (2) the Poles; (3) the Planets; (4) the 
Sun; (5) the Pleiades, and (6) Ursa Major; and, 
therefore, Nos. 1 and 6 are the gemini triones, and 
the Pleuch is not Ursa Major but Ursa Minor. 
For the expression “ Arthoury’s Hufe,’”’ Dr. Jamie- 
son once more quotes from the same source the 
lines by which Douglas translates this passage :— 

“ Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia ccelo, 

Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones.” 

En. iii, 515. 
“Of every sterne the twynkling notis he 

That in the stil heven move cours we se 

Arthoury’s hufe, and Hyades betaiknyng rain 

Syne Watling Strete, the Horne, and the Charlewane.” 

Jamieson and also Ritson were of opinion that 
“ Arthoury’s Hufe” signifies Arthur's shrine or 
temple, referring it to an ancient building so called 
in Scotland. But surely the Anglo-Saxon Aufe, 
acap or diadem, is infinitely more probable; for 
what name could be more appropriate to the 

e-star than the cap or highest extremity of 

tsa Minor, the cynosure of sailors by which the 
pilot Palinurus would “ guy his cours” ? 

Therefore the Arcturus of Bishop Aldhelmus and 
the “ Arthoury’s Hufe ” of Bishop Douglas can be 
no other than the pole-star, with a meaning occa- 
sionally extended to the whole seven stars of Ursa 
Minor, the “ Arthure’s Ploughe” of Lydgate, and 
the “Arthur's slow wain” of Sir Walter Scott. 
But it is by no means certain that either Lydgate 
or Douglas were really referring to our King 
Arthur. The “Arthure’s Ploughe” of one, and the 
“ Arthoury’s Hufe” of the other may after all be 
only their way of spelling Aldhelm’s Arturus. 

4, Braz 


The correspondent who pronounces my wordi 
of this enigma incorrect should have conside 
that there might be different forms of it. My 
lines are taken from the Commentary of Cornelius- 
Lapide on the Pentateuch, who gives them as an 
old enigma, without the name of any author. I 
am surprised, however, when R. H. S. expresses 
his belief that this enigma has never been solved, 
for I did not anticipate that it would present much 
difficulty. The answer is evidently Lot’s wife 
when turned into a pillar of salt, and at once a 
corpse and a monument, or sepulchre. It is in 
fact given by Lapide as applicable to that strik- 
ing punishment of Lot’s wile F. C. H, 
Miniature Parnter, D. D. G. (4% S. vii. 454.) 
The D. D. G. asked about by one of your recent 
querists means David de Grange, a famous painter 
of miniatures and much employed by Charles L 
You will find some notes of his works in the Fine 
Arts Quarterly, by Woodward. G. 8. 


Frowers §. vi. 544; vii. 194, 
313.)—After a careful investigation of the locality 
and identity of Finderne flowers, it is satisfac- 
torily ascertained that they are Narcissus poeticus, 
a plant indigenous to Palestine, and of doubtful 
nativity in England. Anna HARRISON, 


Gavacnos (4% §, viii. 66.)—This word will 
be found in A Spanish Dictionary by Captain 
John Stevens, London, 1726. The captain thus 
explains its meaning :— 

“Gavacno. A nickname by which in Spain they call 
the French in contempt; taken from the Gabali, a people 
about Narbonne, in France, and corruptly Gavacho.” 

Erar. 

Portrait (4* viii. 23.)—It is 
very —— that the portrait inquired after by 
Mr. C. Extiot Browne was that now deposited 
in the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford, and of 
which those who know little of the method and 
style of painters in the various centuries are very 
proud, believing it to be a contemporary portrait 
of the Bard. I am happy to have fallen over 
Mr. C. E. Browne's query and note, because it 
clears up the mystery of the whereabouts of the 

icture claimed to be by Zuchero (?) in ages past. 

n my volume, Life Portraits of Shakespeare, 1864, 
Mr. Browne will find a photograph of the picture 
which was presented to the Shakespeare Museum 
by Wm. Oakes Hunt, Esq., of Stratford, and 
which is very zealously guarded. As I said in my 
book, it is just the portrait that might have been 
painted for an inn sign, or a large room of an inn, 
and it is fairly described by the sentence extracted 
from the British Magazine of 1762, “ the portrait o' 
our great Shakespear, finely painted in the yard” ; 
and if the writer had added “by the yard,” it 
would have fitted still more closely. It was no 
doubt produced for some inn, as an attraction either 


Ancient Entema (4™ vii. 513; viii. orig 
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for the yard or for the large room, probably about 
the time, or a little antecedent to it, of the Garrick 
Jubilee. Afterwards it was consigned to the 
lumber room, its purpose having been served, and 
now it is“ promoted thence to deck” Shakespeare’s 
redecorated house and the Stratford Museum. 
J. Harn FRISwELt. 
74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


CHEVISAUNCE OR CrEvisance (4" S. vii. 343, 
447; viii. 17.)\—Your correspondent Mr. 
probably means chevaucher, not chevancher ; but 
if so, it is a form of the older word chavalcher. 
The Academy dictionary says it is obsolete; but 
as Chateaubriand uses it, Littré says it is not 
so, and is to be distinguished from “aller & 
cheval” as being only used in an elevated style 
of writing. It means simply riding like chevau- 
chée, promenade & cheval. This comes to mean 
knightly enterprise, because riding and horseman- 
ship were knighthood’s chief accomplishment, as 
cavalry becomes chivalry. But chevisance, as given 
by that best of English etymologists Wedgwood, 
isachievement, profit in trade, from chevir, to bring 
to an end or head, chef, achever. Possibly Cheva- 
chaunce is Chevy chase. C. A. W. 


“ Tae Music Lesson,” py Tersure (4* 8. viii. 
27.)—The musical instrument represented in many 


. of Terburg’s paintings is, I take it, the theorba or 


theorbo. (Fr. théorbe, Ger. die Theorbe, Sp. tiorba, 
Ital. arcilivto.) Chambers, in his Dictionary, 
1738, vol. ii. thus describes it :— 


“A musical instrument made in form of a large lute, 
except that it has two necks, or juga, the second and 
longer whereof sustains the four last rows of chords, 
which are to give the deepest sounds. The theorba is an 
instrument which for these last sixty or seventy years 
has succeeded to the lute in the playing of thorough 
basses : it is said to have been invented in France by the 
Sieur Hotteman and thence introduced into Italy, 
&c. The only difference between the theorba and the lute 
is, that the former has eight bass or thick strings twice as 
long as those of the lute; which excess of length renders 
their sound so exceedingly soft, and keeps it up so long a 
time, that it is no wonder many prefer it to the harpsi- 
chord itself. At least it has this advantage, that it is 
easily removed from place to place. All the strings are 
usually single, though there are some who double the bass 
strings with a little octave, and the small strings with an 
unison.” 


About thirty-five years ago I heard a very old 
lady play several tunes on a theorba. G. M. T. 

Poxer Drawrnes (3" 8. xii.; 4% S. i. passim.) 
In the Bodleian Gallery there is a a drawing 
by Dr. Griffiths, representing Sir Philip Sidney. 
Perhaps this is the picture referred to by Mr. 
Jouxson Barry, 4" 8. i. 135.* I may here note 


* [At this reference it will be seen that an aged clergy- 
man, an undergraduate of Oxford University at the be- 
ginning of this century, had informed Mr. Bary that he 
remembered seeing a poker-painting in the common room 
of his college. Some Oxford friend will perhaps be able 
to ascertain whether R. B. P.’s surmise is correct. ] 


that a somewhat similar process has of late been 
extensively applied to the production of orna- 
mental panels for ships’ cabins, for obtaining floral 
and other designs suitable for tabletops, &c. It 
was patented in 1865 by Mr. Ponsonby, and I saw 
the process in operation in Liverpool two years 
ago. The design to be transferred to the wood is 
engraved in low relief upon a hollow iron cylinder, 
and the wooden strip; to be ornamented is pressed 
close to this cylinder, which is heated by gas jets 
in the inside. When the strip has passed through 
the machine the design will have been burned 
into the wood in a rich, warm, brown tone, and it 
need only be scraped, mounted on a thicker piece 
of wood, and varnished, to form an effective and 
durable ornamental panel. Patents for a somé- 
what similar process were granted to H. W. Wood 
in the year 1840, and to T. Clayton in the year 
1857. R 


PassaGr 1n CHESTERFIELD (4* viii. 45.)— 
The following passages from Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son may be those referred to by the writer 
in the Saturday Review, although they do not 
exactly agree :— 

“All those French young fellows are excessively 
étourdis: be upon your guard against scrapes and quar- 
rels: have no corporal pleasantries with them, no jeux de 
main, no coups de chambriére, which frequently bring on 
quarrels,” — Letter cxc. 

Again : 

“A man of sense may be in a haste, but can never be 
in a hurry, because he knows that whatever he does in a 
hurry he must necessarily do very ill .. . Little minds 
are in a hurry, when the object proves (as it commonly 
does) too big for them ; they run, they hare, they puzzle, 
confound, and perplex themselves ; they want to do every- 
thing at once, and never do it at all,” &c.— etter ccix. 


C. R. P. 


EastLake’s Portrart oF Bonaparte (4% §, 
iii. 104, 183; vi. 196, 578.)—A sketch of such a 
man, by so distinguished an artist, taken at such 
a moment, cannot but be of great interest to many, 
even at the present time; I would therefore beg 
to suggest whether Mrs. Trounce, Hele Barton, 
Bickleigh—the fortunate possessor of this his- 
torical sketch, could not be induced to allow pho- 
ae to be taken from it ? 

should think many persons would, like myself, 

be glad to have a few of them, and for my part I 
would very willingly purchase a dozen. are 


Montatt Barons (4% S, viii. 27.) — Mold, 
called in Welsh Yr Wyddgrug (derived from gwydd, 
conspicuous, and criig, a tumulus—mount), took its 
name from the mount so called standing at the 
north end of the town. Translated by the Nor- 
mans into Mons Altus, and afterwards corrupted 
into Monte Alto, Montaldo, Moulde, and Mold. 
This mound is partly natural and partly artificial, 
The Britons first, then the Saxons and Normans, 
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laced a castle on the top. It is now called the orological observations made in England between 
Bailey Hill, from ballium = castle yard, and appears | the years 1677 and 1788. His inferences are as 


to have been strongly fortified. In 1144 this castle 
was taken by the Welsh and razed to the ground. 
(For further particulars, see Richard Llwyd’s 
Topographical Notices of Wales, 1832, PP > 


. 


Srr T. E. Woxsntxeron will find an account of | 


the Montalt family in Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 527. 
There the name is said to have been derived from 
a little hill in Flintshire, on which Robert, steward 
to the Earl of Chester, built a castle—the origin 
of the town of Molde. This derivation is probable, 
as the name Montalt, or De Monte Alto, does not 
occur in the various lists of the Conqueror’s com- 
ions. 

At the same time it may be mentioned that 
there is a place called Montalt in the north of 
Italy (where, I do not at present recollect); and 
there is, or was, an Italian family of the same 
name, a history of which was published at Naples. 

The name is now corrupted into Maude in 
England, and into Mowat in Scotland; in which 
latter country a branch of the family settled as 
early as the reign of David I. 

If Str T. E. Wuxnryeton would like to know 
more of this family, I shall be glad to forward to 
his address for his perusal my memoranda on the 
subject—the fruits of a good many years —— 

AG, 

[In Fermo, a division of the former Papal State, there 
is Montalto, a walled but decayed town, having about 
1,000 inhabitants.—Eb. } 

Numismatic (4™ viii. 9.)—The piece referred 
to by M.D. is either a jeton or an amulet, struck 
later than 1515-20, as the old Roman capital 
letters show. The letters are initials, c RS N, pro- 
bably meaning Christus regnat super nos. I have 
among other worthless pieces an amulet warranted 
to guarantee the wearer against sortilege and 
lightning. It is known among believers by the 
name of médaille de S. Benoit. 

Obv. VRSNSMV—SMQLIVB Croix patée traversing 
IHS. 

Rev. NDSMD—CSSML on a cross fleurie; csPB 
between the limbs of the cross. The solution is 
as follows :— 

Obv. “ Vade retro, Satanas, nunquam suade mihi 
vana. Sunt mala que libas ipse venena bibis.” 

Rev. “Non draco sit mihi dux, crux sacra sit 
mihi lux.—Crux sancti Patris Benedicti.” 

I strongly suspect M. D.’s piece is a cousin- 

of mine. The fle e-lys point to a 
French mint, the winged lion to a Venetian one. 
Ovtis. 
Risely, Beds. 
A Weartner Lecenp (4" S. viii. 24.)—The 


weather prognostic from the equinoxes was de- 
duced by Dr. Kirwan from a variety of mete- 


follows :— 

1. That when there has been no storm before 
or after the spring equinox, the ensuing summer 
is goer ry, at least five times out of six. 

. That when a storm happens from any easterly 
point, either on March 19, 20, or 21, the succeed- 
ing summer is generally dry four times out of five. 

3. That when a storm rises on March 25, 26, or 
27, and not before, in any point, the succeeding 
summer is generally dry, four times in five. 

4. That if there be a storm at S.W. or W.S.W. 
on March 19, 20, or 22, the succeeding summer is 
generally wet, five times in six. 

This method of prognostication has been revived 
of late years by M. Du Boulay, in annual mani- 
festoes on the coming harvest. 

I have every reason to believe that the above 
summary is the correct meteorological inference, 
and not that given to Junir Nepos. However, 
an east wind is really a north wind diverted by the 
earth’s rotation ; and so isa west wind only a south 
wind influenced in like manner. It must be re- 
membered that all winds are /iars; they never blow 
from the exact quarter whence they come. 

As to the second query of Junir NeEpos, 
“whether the autumnal equinox is equally pro- 
phetic,” the reply is in the affirmative. 

“Ifthe weeks immediately before and after the autumnal 
equinox pass off almost free from any great atmospheric 
disturbance, the temperature will continue higher than 
usual far into the winter months.” 


If Juntt NeEpos be curious on these subjects, he 
will find them abundantly detailed and discussed 
in my two works, Manual of Weathercasts and 
Sunshine and Showers, especially the latter. 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


On tHE Norman Frencu Cry or Haro 
S. viii. 21.)—In the interesting note on the above 
expression your correspondent says :— 

“ Ha Rou! or Ro! was used in moments of difficulty 
and danger as an appeal to the sovereign power and justice 
of the Norman dukes, by which to strike terror into evil- 
doers and violators of the laws,” 
but it was also used as an appeal against the sove- 
reign power and the injustice of the Norman dukes, 
at least if any credit can be attached to the account 
in a French work published in 1785, the letter- 

ress by the Abbé Garnier, the engravings after 
— by Moreau le Jeune, where I read, under 
the head — 


“ Clameur de Haro, année 1087. 

“ Guillaume, le souverain le plus puissant et le plus 
redouté de son siécle, mourut dans la soixantitme année 
de son Age. Lorsqu’on conduisoit le corps dans l'Abbaye 
de St.-Etienne de en, qu'il avoit fondée, et ov il avoit 
voulu étre enterré, un bourgeois de cette ville fendit la 
foule, étendit la main sur le cercueil et cria Haro! A ce 
mot les bourgeois s’armérent et vinrent lui préter main 
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forte. Il exposa devant les magistrats que le due lui 
avoit enlevé, pour batir I’église de St.-Etienne, un fond qui 
lai appartenoit légitimement, et qu’il avoit toujours refusé 
de lai assigner une indemnité. Le peuple saisit le corps 
dans la rue, et il seroit resté sans sépulture si le prince 
Henri *, le troisidme des fils de Guillaume, n’eut acquitté 
sur le champ la dette.” 
A. L. 


“Es” anp “ En” (4% 8. vi., vii. passim.)—On 
referring to my edition of the French Code—that 
of Royer-Collard—I find that in the portions re- 
lating to degrees in law the word en is used: viz. 
“ Docteur en Droit,” “ Licencié en Droit,” “ Bache- 
lier en Droit.” 

Also, in Domenget’s edition of the Institutes of 
Gaius, that gentleman is described as a “ Docteur 
en Droit.” E. E. Street. 


Prerarts (2°¢ 8. vi. 344; ix. 163, 205, 315, 
$54, 451; x. 376, 457, 517.)—Although I cannot 
ive any more reliable answer than one derived 
m garrison acquaintance with certain regiments, 
perhaps this may suit the purpose of your corre- 
mdents in the absence of any other; and I 
+ oer venture to inform you that I have been 
frequently told by officers of the 23rd Foot, or 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, at the time of my being 
uartered with them some years ago, that “the 
h,” as it is called, of black ribbons attached to 
the back of the collar of their full-dress uniform, 
was granted to the regiment as an honourable dis- 
tinction, and was derived from their being the 
last regiment which wore the pigtail. The 23rd 
is, I believe, the only regiment entitled to march 
past with an animal at their head. The goat 
goes on service with them, and is replaced as 
casualties occur from royal property. Regiments 
other than the 28th Foot, commonly known as 
“The Slashers,’ have distinctions which can 
hardly be classed as badges or mottos. 

The officers of the Ist, or Royal Scots Regi- 
ment (the oldest of all regiments in the service), 
used to wear gold eubeetieey instead of lace. 

The 5th Fusiliers, 42nd Highlanders, and the 
46th Regiment, were permitted to wear a red 
feather as an honourable distinction for gallant 
service in company during the American War, 
and they still wear it. Their 
however, lately received a sad blow, dealt them 
by the clothing board. The solidity given to the 


ride in it has, | 


appearance of a regiment by a red tuft or feather, 
as compared with white, seems to have suddenly | 
occurred to the authorities; and lately, all royal | 
regiments have been awarded, for the sake of 
wee the same honourable distinction which | 

e three regiments alluded to won in action! 

The 34th wear the ball-tuft half red and half 
white, all other regiments having it one-third red 
and two-thirds white. 


* Henry Beauclerc. 


The 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers bear on their 
buttons an eagle and the number 8, in commem- 
oration of the capture of the colours of the 
French 8th regiment in the Peninsula. 

Possibly there are other regiments which have 
like distinctions of which they are proud, and the 
retaining of which will do more towards making 
a good fighting army than all Mr. Cardwell’s 
schemes of re-organisation—the doing away with 
them destroys esprit de corps. C. J. B. 

Cambridge House, Piccadilly. 

Crosswort (4" 8. viii. 26.)—The plant com- 
monly known by this name is the Cruciata, which 
Mr. Britten probably alludes to “as so called 
by Prior”; but the Germans give this name to 
that species of groundsel known in botany as 
Senecio erucifolius, which they call Kreuzwurz. 
But whether it is found on the sea-shore, or was 
ever used for enchantment, is beyond my know- 
ledge. It seems to grow almost everywhere. 

F. C. H. 

In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants (1836) the 
systematic generic name of the crossworts is Cru- 
cianella, and its British synonym is Petty Madder 
(p. 1118). The author names nine species, and 
says: — 

“ These are small herbaceous plants of little beauty, 
natives of the south of France, and rarely seen in this 
country except in botanic gardens.” —pp. 95-6. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Deat Crass (2° S. x. 371.)—To continue the 
list of nicknames appertaining to various towns 
on the Kentish coast, the Folkestone men are 
known as “ Turks,” and also as “ Bow-wows”; 
the inhabitants of the old ie Port of Hythe 
are yclept “Gutter-trawlers.” I believe the ori- 
gin of the latter is derived from a portion of the 
coast between Sandgate and Hythe being called 
“The Gut.” The fishermen ake call a part of 
the coast nearer Folkestone “Quibberoon Bay.” 
What connection can there possibly be with 
Quiberon ? H. Morrnyn. 


“Drum” (4S, vii. 453, 526.)—Smollett, in 
a note upon the line — 

“ Or rapt among the transports of a drum,” 
Advice ; a Satire, 
says that — 

“ This is a riotous assembly of fashionable people of 
both sexes, at a private house, consisting of some hun- 
dreds: not unaptly styled a drum, from the noise and 
emptiness of the entertainment. There are also drum- 
major, rout, ns and hurricane, differing only in 
degrees of multitude and uproar, as the significant name 
of each declares.” 

R. Drennan. 


The following description of a “drum” is given 
in the History of Pompey the Little, a book written 
by a Coventry, and published anonymously 
in i— 
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“A drum is at present the highest object of female 
vain-glory: the end whereof is to assemble as large a 
mob of quality as can possibly be contained in one house, 
and great are the honours paid to that lady who can boast 
of the largest crowd. For this purpose a woman of supe- 
rier rank calculates how many people all the rooms if 
her house laid open can possibly hold, and then sends 
about two months before hand, among the le one 
knows, to bespeak such a number as she thinks will fill 
them. Hence great emulations arise among them, and 
the candidates for this honour sue as eagerly for visitors 
as candidates for Parliament do for votes at an election. 
For, as it sometimes happens that two ladies pitch upon 
the same evening for raising a riot, "tis necessary they 
should beat up for voluntiers : otherwise they may chance 
to be defrauded of their numbers, and one lie under the 
ignominy of collecting a mob of a hundred only ; while 

e other has the honour of assembling a well-dressed 
rabble of three or four hundred—which, of course, breaks 
the heart of that unfortunate lady who comes off with 
this immortal disgrace.”—4th edit. 1761, p. 214. 

The rivalry of the fair hostesses “beating up 
for voluntiers,” as it were with a drum, suggests 
an evident reason why that word was used to 
designate the party when assembled. 

A. B. Mrppreton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Marearet Lavy Mortimer S. 
vii. 12, 223, 318, 437, 505.)—I have an impression 
of a plate of arms, engraved by Mutlow, inscribed 
“The genealogical atchievement of the Fynney’s 
Family of Fynney, in Staffordshire, from 1066 to 
1805.” The first four quarterings, I surmise, are 
intended for Fynney; viz. lst, vert, a chev. betw. 
three eagles displayed or; 2nd, arg. three eagles 
displayed sa.; 3rd, arg. three cows passant gules; 
4th, azure, three lions ramp. or. The 5th quarter- 
ing (quarterly, Ist and 4th or, three torteaux; 

and 4th or, three flags or standards draped 
gu.) I cannot assign to any intermarriage. The 
6th quartering is Filiol; 7th Jordain; 8th Mon- 
ceaux; 9th, Saye; 10th Bateman; 11th Dacre; 
12th, Fitzhugh; 13th, Knytche; 14th, Machin ; 
15, Best. 

There are four crests: Ist, a staff raguly or; 
2nd, a staff raguly arg. ; 3rd, a horse passant arg.; 
and 4th, a wolf séjant arg. gorged or. The sup- 
porters are two wolves arg. gorged and chained 
or; the motto, Fortem posce animum. Below are 
military trophies and an earl’s and a baron’s coro- 
nets; and appended is the badge of the Cinque 
Ports. 

I shall have t pleasure in showing my MS. 
= of the Staffordshire branch of this family, 

ginning with John Baron Fenis of Fenis, co. 
Staff. a° 1066, descended from the lords of Fenis, 
in the Bolonoise, in France, and ending with Wil- 
helmina-Augusta-Victoria Fynney, now living in- 
nupta at Leek, if D. P. will only let me know how 
to send it to him. Jou SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Murat Parstrve oy Starston Cuvrcn S. 
vi. vii. passim, viii. 10.)—The reply of F. C. H. 


does not demand from me but a few words, and 
your readers must be now tired of the Starston 
controversy. His justification of his “ heat” I 
shall pass over. In conflicts such as these, “ paper 
bullets of the brain” can do no harm. The victor 
and the pane ger are alike gainers in a contest 
for the truth, whether the matter be small or 
great. I pointed out that, according to the legend, 
the soul of the Virgin passed immediately to the 
arms of Christ. On which he observes that “it 
might have been equally carried up to his sacred 
arms by angels.” hat might be is different to 
what ws. Medieval art has spoken definitely, as 
I have already shown. I find that I had mis- 
conceived the meaning of F. C. H. as regards some 
details of the bed, but it makes little difference in 
my argument. He tells me I get rid “of the 
troublesome bed’s head and its accessories by 
sweeping them all away as some previous decora- 
tion beneath.” I get of nothing which is clear 
and decisive. The to which I alluded, if 
correctly rendered, I could demonstrate, with the 
drawing before me, to have no place in the sub- 
ject in dispute, and to be utterly unintelligible, 
except, as I have stated, as belonging to a sub- 
stratum of work, which is by no means an un 
common thing to find. When F. C. H. appeals 
to a medieval treatment of the death of the Mag- 
dalene, he takes better ground, and it is a point to 
be weighed and treated with respect; and if he 
finds it to disagree with the Starston painting, it 
is an argument against “my theory.” It isa pity 
he could not leave a passage like this unwritten, 
for it can only do his case harm. He says, “ With 
regard to the newly adopted legend of the death 
of St. Mary Magdalene, &c. &c.” found in Dorms 
Secure. It is a book “I never heard of.” Is that 
my fault? Had he not better make himself ac- 
quainted with it? But the “newly adopted le- 
gend”’ chances to be one very anciently “ adopted.” 
Dormi Securé seems to have copied the Legenda 
Aurea, which F. C. H. knows is an early compila- 
tion, and with which he is doubtless acquainted. 
Moreover, there is the Catalogus Sanctorum of 
Petrus de Natalibus, which I dare say is not un- 
known to F. C. H., in which the variations from 
the above are but verbal and unimportant. 

For the present I shall pursue this question no 
farther. Nor shall I allow F. C. H.’s suggestions 
about “ Martha” and the “miracle” to “ tarre” 
me on to further controversy until such time as I 
think fit. He must by this have discovered that 
I have authorities at hand to support me, and 
that I am not in the habit of advancing a ge 
tions without vouchers for what I say; but my 
time is better occupied than in a mere war 0 
words, When “my theory” is superseded by & 
better I am quite fms | ive it up, and to 
let it take its place by the side of that of F. C. H, 
which now “sleeps securely.” J. G. WALLER. 

68, Bolsover Street, W. 
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Brerus, Deatus, Marrraces S. viii. 
96.) —A correspondent, A. O. V. P., wishes to 
jmow where he may find any table by which he 
may calculate, with some approach to accuracy, 
the population of a parish by the births, deaths, 
and marriages therein. As to deaths and mar- 
riages, they will afford no safe data for calcu- 
lation; but I can inform him of a method of 
calculating by births, which is generally found 
very accurate, and may be relied upon. Take the 
average of births for a period of years, say-seven 
or ten, and multiply this number by thirty-one. 
It will give the population with great ce 


Your correspondent’s query reminds us of the 
arithmetical problem,—Given the length and 
breadth of a pm what is the captain’s name? If, 
knowing the average number of deaths, we wish 
to calculate the number of the population, we 
must have recourse to the death-rate, which can 
only be ascertained by the numberof the population 
being already known tous. But we may supply 
the place of an accurate death-rate by taking a 
presumed one, say twenty per thousand, which 
appears to be the average death-rate for England. 
In that case twenty will bear the same proportion 
toathousand as the average number of deaths 
to the population: an interesting rule-of-three 

SHARMAN. 


Lenetu or Harr Men anp Women (4S, 
vii. 475; viii. 54.)—Part of Lord Byron’s descrip- 
tion of Haidee, the fair and ill-fated “child of 
nature ” (Don Juan, -canto iii. st. xxiii. ed. 1832), 
may be considered applicable to the present sub- 
ject. (See also canto ii. st. exvi.) 

“ Her hair’s long auburn waves down to her heel 

Flow’d like an Alpine torrent, which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light,—and would conceal 

Her person if allowed at large to run, 
And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 

The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught began 
To offer his young pinion as her fan,” 

The poet's illustrative note to the above is valu- 
able as showing his authority for the stanza, and 
being matter of fact, is well worthy of being trans- 
ferred to your pages. It runs thus: — 

“This is no exaggeration: there were four women, 
whom I remember to have seen, who possessed their hair 
in this profusion ; of these, three were English, the other 
was a Levantine. Their hair was of that length and 
vs. that when let down it almost entirely shaded 

person, so as nearly to render dress a superfluity. Of 
only one had dark hair: the Oriental’s had, per- 
haps, the lightest colour of the four.” 

A friend of mine knew an English lady whose 
hair, when unbraided, nearly reached down to the 
ground, The colour of her hair was bright auburn, 
the texture very fine and glossy. 

I once saw a miserably clad mendicant, a native 


of East India, who was quite a curiosity in his 

way, having pinkish-coloured eyes, white eye- 

brows, and coarse white hair, which had grown 

to about the length of a couple of feet. I think it 

will be found that the ladies take the precedence 

in this matter. . PERRY. 
Waltham Abbey. 


PrprEr-por '(4* §, viii. 27) is made with cas- 
sarup, which is the juice of the cassada root, col- 
lected when that is pounded for bread and boiled 
to be rid of its poisonous properties. It is thick 
and dark, and of a high flavour, and is the founda- 
tion, I have heard, of many of the sauces of this 
country. A quantity of it, diluted, is put into an 
earthen bowl with fowls or ducks cut up, or slices 
of meat, or anything else, and then the pepper- 
pot, hot both from pungency and fire, is handed 
round towards the close of dinner. The best 
cassarup comes from Demerara. Some pepper- 
oy have the reputation of never being emptied, 

ut though the sauce is very preservative, fas- 
tidious palates prefer the food being fresh every 
day. The dish is very well made on board some 
of the West India steamers, and would, I think, 
be greatly relished by shooting-parties on the 
moors. G. E. 


PassacGes In (4" vii. 455; viii. 14.) 
“ When the low wind it playmate’s voice it hears,” 
Surely this is incorrect; and yet Mr. RossEerrt 
writes: —“I corrected it, and the copies of the 
one-volume edition now and lately in course of 
being issued give the passage accurately.” Mr. 
Dircks, in his Natwre-Study, p. 185, quotes the 
three lines, the last of which is inserted thus,— 
“ When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears.” 
SILURIAN. 


Garroons or Garrons vii. 494; viii. 
34.)—I think some attention ought to be given to 
the following cognates, which seem to throw this 
word into the region of doubt, at least so far as 
the discussion of it has gone in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” Garroon, garron, and garran, means 
a Highland pony, a little horse, a hack; the pro- 
bable root being the Sanskrit ghora; in Persian, 
geer; Gothic, jor; Teut. gorr; Irish, garran; and 
in Welsh we have gorwyadfurch, managed horse, 
and gorwydd, courser, steed. J. J., Ju. 


Lancasurre (4" vii. 237, 311, 417, 
504; viii. 36.)\—Some of your correspondents who 
have written under this heading seem to have 
been puzzled by a very simple matter. Among 
the witch persecutions in the days of Hopkins, 
one of the most famous was that of a batch of 
witches in Lancashire. When this affair was 

ken of in after times, it was a very obvious 
compliment to the ladies nt to remark that 
“there were still witches in Lancashire.” And 
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so the term, as applied to the women of the 
county, became at last a standing toast. 
J. Drxon. 


Ovr or Hotyrwett, (4" 
8. vii. 475; viii. 32.) — The place alluded to by 
Cornus. was most probably the spring called 
Holywell, at Low Burnham, in the Isle of Ax- 
holme, of much local repute in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but dried up since 1844. The spring, the 
source of a beck flowing into the Idle, was sup- 

to possess, on the festival of the Ascension, 
the power of healing deformities, weakness, and 
cutaneous diseases in children, of whom numbers 
were brought from all parts to be dipped in it, so 
at being the concourse of visitors that a village 
east was formerly held on that day. Holywell 
is marked on Vermuyden’s Map (a.D. 1626) not 
far from the Carthusian priory of Low Mellwood, 
denominated the Priory in the Wood, or “ the 
House of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin or 
Mother of God.” W. E. B. 


RIDENS,” ETc. (4% §S. viii. 9.)\—The 
lines — by C. P. I. are by the Neapolitan 
oet Hieronymus Angerianus, The epigram in 
all is :— 
“ Tres quondam nudas vidit Priameius heros 
Luce deas, video tres quoque luce deas; 
Hoc majus, tres uno in corpore: Celia ridens 
Est Venus, incedens Juno, Minerva loquens.” 
H. P. D. 


NvMISMATICS OF THE Frencu Rervstic (4'* 
vii. 473, 526.)—The following are descriptions of 
two coins of the French Republic of 1870, which 
have just been sent to me from Paris: — 

Silver piece of five francs. Obverse: bust of 
La République to the left, wreathed with oak, 
laurel, flowers, and wheat. The first six letters 
of the word CONCORDE are written on a band on 
her forehead; this band is continued, and hangs 
down behind the ear, with a pearl necklace round 
the neck. Above the bust is a large six-pointed 
star; below it is the artist’s name, E . A . OU- 
pine. ¥ . The circumscription is, REPUBLIQUE 
FRANGAISE. Reverse: the legend 5 rrancs 1870, 
in three lines, within a large wreath of branches of 
oak and laurel twined together. The circumscrip- 
tion is, LIBERTE . EGALITE . FRATERNITE ., with 
@ point or stop after each word. Before the word 
LIBERTE is a small sprig of laurel. At the bottom 
of the coin is a te letter a between a bee and 
an anchor, signifying the Paris mint. The edge 
of the coin is inscribed DIEU PROTEGE LA FRANCE. 
Weight about 386 grains troy, or 24 grammes. 

Bronze piece of ten centimes. Obverse: the 
same bust, with ovprinf below, but without the 
star above it. Outside an inner beaded circle 
is the legend: UBLIQUE FRANCAISE; below, 
1870 between two stars. Reverse: the value 10 
OENTIMES within a wreath composed of one branch 


of laurel and one of oak, tied together. Below 
the value is a small letter a between a bee and 
an anchor, also within the wreath. (On the five- 
francs the mint marks are outside the wreath, 
Circumscription, LIBERTE, FGALITE, FRATERNITE ; 
a star after each word. Edge plain. Weight the 
same as that of our own bronze penny, of which 
forty-eight are coined out of a pound avoirdupois 
of 7,000 grains. 

It is curious to notice that all the é’s on the 
ten-centime piece are marked with the accent, 
except that in “ République,” whereas the accent 
is nowhere marked on the five-francs. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 

15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 

Ros. (4S. vii. 454, 550.)— 
Since inquiring about Elizabeth Killegrew, Vis- 
countess Shannon (4 §. vii. 258), I have seen in 
the Autobiography of Mary (Boyle) Countess of 
Warwick (published by the Percy Society, 1848), 
that her brother Francis, having been married at 
Whitehall, Oct. 1638, being “judged to be too 
young to live with his wife, was a day or two 
after celebrating the marriage .... sent into 
France to travel.” These travels occupied from 
three to four years. I conclude that Elizabeth 
Killegrew’s daughter by Charles II. must have 
been born during the absence of Francis Boyle, 
and that the latter flattered himself he was le 
real father, for the register of her first marriage 
runs as follows :— 

“9 March, 1663. Matrimonio juncti Jacobus Howard, 
Thoma Howard armigero patre, avo prenobili Suffolcive 
Comite, et Charlotta Boyle Patre Francisco Vicecomite 
Shannon, in capella de Hounslow.” 

She was buried as Countess of Yarmouth in 
Westminster Abbey, Aug. 4, 1684; but without 
any arms of her own, for the king had not assigned 
her any (Wood's Athene Oxon.) When did 
King Charles acknowledge her as his daughter? 

Sir Robert Killegrew’s widow, of whose maiden 
name I am ignorant, remarried Sir Thomas Staf- 
ford, gentleman usher to Queen Henrietta Maria; 
of her Lady Warwick remarks : — 

“ My old Lady Staford, mother to my sister Boyle, 
who was a cunning old woman, and who had been her- 
self too much and tooJong versed in amours.” 

So the daughter’s faur pas is not to be won- 
dered at. 

I have hitherto believed that Sir Robert Kille- 
grew, who is called “of Hanworth, Middlesex,” 
was one of the nine sons of John Killegrew of 
Arwenack, in Cornwall, and Dorothy Monck. His 
grandson Robert, son of Tom Killigrew by his 
second wife, is called “of Arwenack,’’ and was 
born there in 1660; he was killed at Almanza, 
April 14, 1707. Sir Robert’s eldest son, Sir Wil- 
liam, born 1605, had several daughters, of whom 
Susan married Richard, second Earl of Barrymore ; 
Elizabeth, Francis Clinton, afterwards sixth Earl 
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of Lincoln ; and Mary, Frederick de Nassau Zule- 
stein. I suppose that Sir William had no son, 
and that his nephew Robert succeeded to Ar- 
wenack as heir male of the family on the extinc- 
tion of the baronets in 1704. Of this I have no 
f, and should be glad to find a complete 
Killegrew pedigree. Epmunp M. Boye. 
Joun Dyer (4* S. vii. 232, 353, 443, 524, 546.) 
To clear up the ——— obscurity in the first 
couplet of Grongar Hill, I would suggest that the 
word “dost” be understood before “lie.” This 
was, no doubt, the poet’s intention. With refer- 
ence to the general merits of Dyer, Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets should be consulted; also a 
beautiful sonnet by Wordsworth, addressed lov- 
ingly “To the Poet, John Dyer.” For my own 
part, I think Dyer a very pleasing — a 


Dante Rosserti’s Picture or Lapy GREEN- 
stEEvEs S, vii. 475, 550; viii. 56.)—The Lady 
Greensleeves of the ballad quoted by Rossetti is 
one of the “light o’ love” order. To wear green 
sleeves, to have a grass-green gown, or to wear 
roses on the shoes, were equally held in disrepute 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
ballad in question was included in A Handefull of 


' Pleasant Delites, 1584, and was reprinted in my 


collection of National English Airs in 1839. It is 
- appeal from a cast-off lover, one stanza running 
us :— 
“T bought thee kerchers to thy head, 
That were wrought fine and gallantly ; 
I kept thee both at board and bed, 
hich cost my purse well favouredly.” 

The costume is so fully described in the ballad 
that it would be very suggestive to a painter, and 
Rossetti seems to have drawn the lady with one 
side fair, and the other on the verge of the grave, 
“ not pleasing,” as your correspondent says, though 
“perfectly fascinating.” Wa. CHAPPELL. 


PERBRAKE: QuoaTHE (4 §. viii. 64.)—Two, 
at least, of these may be solved at once. Perbrake 
or parbreke, i. e. vomit, occurs in Spenser, Fairy 
Queen, i. 1, 20. Quoathe is merely another spelling 
of coathe, to faint, given as a Lincolnshire word by 
Halliwell. Watter W. Sxkear. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

“Nor Lost, But GONE BEFORE” (4 S. 
passim; viii. 84.)—I should not hazard a word on 
this hackneyed though pious expression, but that 
I think that I have hit on its first utterance in 
the extract thus subjected to“ N. & Q.” There 
is all the appearance of originality in its simple 
and less condensed form, without any of a prover- 
bial look or indication of citation. The passage is 
from a very beautiful treatise, Disce Mori: Learn 
*o Die, by Christopher Sutton, D.D. 1602 :— 

“Chap. 22. A Consolation to all those that lament-and 


mourn for the departure of others. Sec, 8, Have we lost 


& good father, friend, an husband, wife, or children? we />™" 
may say, with Job, the Lord hath given,” . .... / 

“ Neither are they clean taken away from us, but only, # © ’ 
gone a little way before us on the way wherein we must “* 7 ™ ¢ 02 4 
all follow.” 

The italics are mine. J. 

Carisbrooke. 

“ADAMANTINE Cuarns” (4 8, vii. 492; viii. 


34.)—Dean Swift makes use of this epithet in A 
Love-song in the Modern Taste, 1733 :— 
“Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Armed in adamantine chains i 
Lead me to the crystal mirrors, —. 
Watering soft Elysian plains.” * 


JULIAN SHARMAN. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. pe 
Catal of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. ~ 


Diwision I. Political and Personal Satires, No. 1 to 
No. 1235. Vol. I, 1320 to April 11,1689, Printed by 
Order of the Trustees, 

Those only who have directed special attention to the 
subject can form the least estimate as to the extent to 
which pictorial satire has been carried in this country, 
the influences which such satire has exercised, or the if ae 
manner in which it reflects contemporary popular feel- 2 
ing. But a very cursory glance at the volume, the title- 
page of which we have just transcribed, will put the ; 
reader in possession of much valuable illustration on all 
these points. It is the first volume of what will prove a 
most instructive and curious book—a descriptive cata- 
logue of the satirical prints and drawings preserved in 
our great National Library—accompanied by historical 
and biographical explanations and illustrations. Though 
most of the entries refer to pieces in charge of the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings, by way of ensuring 
completeness, a considerable number of them describe 
works pertaining both to the Department of Printed 
Books and to the Department of Manuscripts. The en- 
tries are arranged in chronological order; and although 
the latest which this first volume contains is dated as far 
back as April 11, 1689, the 750 pages of which it consists 
is occupied with no fewer than 1235 prints. How vast 
is the amount of literary and historical illustration 
brought to bear upon the works may be judged from one 
example. Probably the most interesting political satire de- 
scribed in the present catalogue, on account of its extraor- 
dinary amount of personal allusions, is one entitled Magna 
Britannia Divisa (No. 143), which is attributed to Dirk 
Stoop, the eminent Dutch painter and etcher. This print, 
which is of such extreme rarity that only two complete 
copies are known, both of which are in the British Mu- 
seum, abounds with personal allusions; and to these a 
nearly complete key will be found in the ten closely- 
printed pages which are devoted to its description. With 
two further remarks we bring to a close our notice of 
this curious volume. In the first place we would point 
out that it possesses another interest in addition to those 
already alluded to—namely, that which belongs to it as 
a contribution to the history of art in this country ; and, 
in the next place, we would record our sense of the credit 
due to those to whom we owe it—Mr. Frederic George 
Stephens, by whom it has been compiled, and Mr. George 
W. Reid, the Keeper of Prints and Drawings, under 
whose direction and supervision it has been prepared. 
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100 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4 S. VILL. 29, 71, 


Tue Passton Puar.— How great has 
been the interest which has been excited in this coun’ 
— curious relic of the medimval spiritual drama is 

wn by the many publications which have appeared 
upon the subject. Tn producing, therefore, a series of 
twenty-eight carte de visite | weg taken érom life, of 
the actors in the Passions-Spiel, Mesers. Marion have 
done much to meet a want on the part of many of those 
who have had the good fortune to witness this interest- 

performance, and to give those who have not had 
that opportunity an accurate idea of the manner in which 
the dramais gotup. While as the costumes of the actors 
are probably such as have been handed down for cen- 
turies, the antiquary will find in these characteristic pho- 
tographs the means of forming a tolerably accurate idea 
of the manner in which our old miracle plays were ex- 
hibited. 

Sate or Booxs anp County Histrortes.— 
The increasing value of English topographical works was 
shown last week at Messrs, Puttick & Simpson’s in Leices- 
ter Square, where lot 111, a set of the Surtees Society's 
Publications, 54 vols. produced 25/. 10s.; lot 150, Baine’s 
Lancashire, 4 vols.—10U. 5s. ; lot 172, Dallaway and Cart- 
wright’s Sussex, 3 vols.—35/.; lot 176, Dibdin’s@iblio- 
theca Spenceriana, des Althorpiane, and no 
Catalogue, 7 vols, large paper—41/.; Dibdin’s four in 
the Northern Counties of England and Scotland, 3 vols., 
large paper—25d. 10s.; Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols., large 

. India proofs—14/. ; Clutterbuck’s History of Hert- 
rdshire, 3 vols.—132. 10s.; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 
2 vols.—11/.; Richardson’s Old English Mansions, 4 vols. 
— 5l. 10s. ; Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols. — 20/.; 
Whitaker's Whalley, large paper—14/. On this occasion 
Mr. Edward Knight, who has been in the firm for nearly 
‘twenty years (Cataloguing Department), made his first 
appearance in the rostrum. 

Sm: Davin Saromons, M.P., has presented to the 
Corporation Library a most valuable collection of draw- 
ings by Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., purchased from the 
artist himself. They include many sketches of Old Lon- 
don Bridge and its starlings, and numerous views of the 
progressive demolition of that venerable structure, and 
tthe erection of the present bridge. 


A Brass tablet to the memory of Charles Lamb is 
about to be placed in the parish church of Edmonton. 


Tue Marquis of Bath, says The Atheneum, has kindly 
consented to allow the Chaucer Society to print, next 
season, the minor peems of Chaucer in his small manu- 
script. Lord Delamere will also permit his manuscript 
of the “ Canterbury Tales” to be examined and reported 
on for the same society. 


Messrs. Brokers & Son announce for early publica- 
‘tion an elegant and faithful repriut (from the rare New- 
«castle edition), of “ Bewick’s Select Fables,” published 

T. Saint in 1781, with Poetical Applications; “ Life 

sop ” ; “ Essay on Fable,” &c., by Oliver Goldsmith, 
with the original Weod Engravings by Thomas Bewick, 
and an Illustrated Preface by Edwin Pearson. A few 
large paper copies will be printed, for which early ap- 
lication should be made. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars 
‘the gentlemen by whom they are required, names and address are 
given for that purpose. 
Crnrerwas CAROL. al Edition. 
Lare or @ D Illustrated by Cruikshank. 


Roscor's NoVELIST’s LIBRARY. 
‘Latye's Fuaitrve Scorrisn Porrry. First Series. 


Wanted by Mesers. Kerr 4 Richardson, %, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Aotices tao Correspondents. 

Inpran M. will find much curious in- 
Formation in Col. Yule’s edition of Marco Polo (i, 278), 
published by Mr. Murray. 

T. Ratcurre.—We think the subject was exhausted, 
From what you say, we have cancelled the other reply. 

M. D. Conway.— Your post-card did not reach us ix 
time to enable the correction to be made. 

E.—There can be no question that the river alluded to by 
Mr. Disraeli in his speech was the Rhine. 

K. W. M.—The quotation, “ The soul's dark cottage,” 
&c. is by Waller. See “N. & July 15, 1871, p. 60, 

C. P.—The proverb, “God [or Providence] tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” is quoted by George Herbert and 
by Sterne (Sentimental Journey) from the French. See 
“N. & Q.” 1* §. i. 236, 325, 857, 418. The 
“ Going the whole hog,” has been discussed in“ N. & Q” 
1* ili. 224, 250 ; iv. 240; v. 49, 113. 

E. L. (Archaic Dictionary) 
defines Twitchil, a narrow passage or alley, from the word 
twit, an angle. 

Errata.—4* §. viii. p. 42, col. i. line 1, for “had” 
—_ “bred”; line 25, for “underward” reed “under 
ward.” 

To all communications should be affired the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good fuith. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi- 
cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


BOOK CATALOGUE, 
CATALOGUE of RARE and SCARCE BOOKS, 


upwards of 3000 Vols. Songs, Ballads, Burns and Burnsiana, 
Chai Club-Books, French, Seotch, Riteon's, Dibdin's, illustrated 
Books, MSS. &c. &c., on receipt for ld. stamp. 

KERR & RICHARDSON, Glasgow. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, « 
ok and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded post free oa 


32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, E.C. 

LD BOOKS.—BROADBERE'S CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. No. 6, now ready, gratis, post free. 
MITRE HOUSE, SALISBURY. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s.,4s., 5s., and 6s. perream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,00, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8«. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced _to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
Ss. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6c. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


An established Insurance Company has agreed, in consideration of 
the payment to them of T= of one shilling for every A (or 
single right) Certificate, and so on in proportion for any plural rights 
Certificate (i. ¢. one shilling for each right), to pay to the holder 1/. for 
each guinea paid on such certificate upon the death of the representative 
life in respect of which the Tontine privileges depend, if such death 

ms before the 30th of June, 1886, provided such Certificate shall 
not have been previously surrendered, or the bearer of such Certificate 
for the time being shall not have drawn a prize in an Art-Union Dis- 
tribution in respect of the right representing such guinea. Such 
premium will be paid out of the Tontine funds. The agreement is 
subject to 20,000 representative lives being nominated. 

For the purpose of the Insurance and Tontine, every applicant for a 
Certificate must when requested nominate some life (which may be his 
own), between the ages of ten and thirty years; such lives should not 
be those of prominent individuals, but, if possible, of members of the 
applicant's family or friends. Applicants may nominate a life for each 


nated and assured to the amount of 500/., an applicant may be required 


Upon the 30th June, 1886, the Tontine will absolutely cease; and as 
goon as may be after that date the whole of the property will be realized, 
and the net a will be distributed amongst the Tontineers or 
Certificate- holders. 

The holder of an_ A, or single right Certificate, in addition to his 
other privileges, will be entitled to free admission to the Park (and 
eieote the Palace, if open) upon every Sunday during the existence of 
the Tontine. 

The holder of a B, or 10 right Certificate, will, in addition, be entitled 


week. 
>, or 25 right Certificate, will be entitled to similar 
privileges for himself and another, on foot or on horseback. 

The holder of a D, or 50 right Certificate, will be entitled to free 
admission on four days in each week (not being ftte days), to be fixed 
by the Committee, for himself and two others, either on foot, horseback, 
or with a single-horse carriage. 

The holder of an E, or 100 right Certificate, will be entitled to free 
admission for himself and four other persons at all times, either on 
foot, horseback, or with any carriage. 

The Tontine rights and privileges attaching to certain Certificates 
may, at the option of the holder, be surrendered for the right of 
admission on other days, according to a plan or scale to be published 
by the Executive Committee. The surrender will involve the loss of 
every right and privilege offered in this Prospectus to the holders of 
Certificates, except so far as the same are reserved as part of the con- 
sideration for the surrender. 

The holder of a Certificate which shall not have been surrendered, 
will be entitled to participate in the proceeds of the property, at the end 
of the Tontine, in respect of every right depending on a representative 
life which shall be living on the 30th June, 1886. 

Thus every subscriber of 2is. and upwards to the Tontine, or the 
holder for the time being of his Certificate (the same not having been 
previously surrendered), will, in addition to the privileges of entry to 

Park and Palace as above enumerated, obtain the repayment, in 
ewe of the death of the representative life or lives, of 20s. in respect of 
every 2is. paid by such subscriber, or will have previously drawn a 
prize of at least 2/. in the Art-Union Distribution in respect of such 21s. 
subscription, and will, when the Tontine ceases, have. in respect of each 
of his rights of which the representative life shall be then in existence, 
theright to a share in the proceeds of the Tontine property. Looking 
at the rapidly increasing value of Building Land near London, there 
can be no doubt that at the expiration of the Tontine, in fifteen years, 
the property to be then distributed amongst the holders of Certificates 
entitled to participate will be of enormous value. 

For the convenience of management of the Tontine and property, 
and with that object only, a Company (limited by guarantee) has been 
incorporated by the title of “ The Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill 

Management Company (Limited)."" The Executive Committee 
ofthe Tontine are the Directors of that Company. The Certificate- 
holders will not be members or contributors of such Company. 

All the landed property to be acquired for the purposes of the Ton- 
tine will be vested in the Trustees upon trust, to permit the Manage- 
ment Company to manage the same, and with the consent of the 

, 80 far as required by the Trust Deed, to grant leases and deal 
therewith for the benefit of the general undertaking, and raise further 
capital, not exceeding 150,000/., if required, for the undertaking, by 
hee or debenture (in addition to the working Capital provided by 
the Tontine), and upon the termination of the Tontine (the 30th of 
June, 1886), or so soon after as may be convenient, to sell the Tontine 
property and distribute the proceeds. 

By the terms of the Trust Deed all questions (if any) which may — 

ti i ination, stan 


Rilating to the Tontine, during its e or on its ter 
to such counsel as the Attorney-General for the time being 


Purchase Contract, the Trust Deed, the Insurance Contract, and 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Management Com- 
pany, may be perused at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

no issue is made the subscriptions will be returned in full. 


The following documents have been executed :— 

() An Agreement, dated 13th July, 1871, between the Muswell Hill 
Estate Company Limited and the Alexandra Palace Company 
Limited of the one part and the Alexandra Palace and Mus- 
well Hill Estate Management Company Limited of the other 


@ A Deed of Trust, dated 13th July, 1871, between the Alexandra 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Management Company Limited 
of the one part, and Henry Markby of the other part. 

@) A Deed of Covenant, dated 13th July, 1871, between the London 

Lancashire Life Assurance Company of the one part, and 
the Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill 
Company Limited of the other 


Estate Management 
part. 


Prospectuses (with an outline sketch of the Palace) and forms of ap- 
plication for Certificates be i 
of the Tontine, and of the E a of the Secretary, at the Offices 
Other Agencies for the receipt of Applications will be shortly ad- 


vertised. 

Applications for Certificates must be left with the Bankers at the 
time of payment of the deposit, and no application will be noticed 
unless the sum of 2is. in res of each single right, or the amounts 
_— for plural rights for as above stated, shall have been 


No. THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE. 


* Form of Application for A, or Single Right Certificate. 
To be left with the Bankers or authorised Agents. 
To the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Having paid the sum of 2is. to the Bankers or authorised 
I request to —_ issued to me a Single Right Certificate in the - 
and Hill and I hereby agree to 
accept the same upon the terms of t t Trust 
Deed of the 13th July, 1871. viptemagnegnceteser: 

Upon hearing that you are 
to nominate a representative life of the 
upon which I desire the Tontine privileges 
to depend. 

Name in full 
of Applicant 
Address....... 
Profession or Business 


prepared to issue the Certificate, I agree 
stated in the Prospectus, 
n respect of such Certificate 


THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE, 


BANKER’S RECEIPT. 
the sum of 21s. on account of the Executive Committee ofthe 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 


21s. 


Nors.—This Receipt must be delivered to the Secretary of the Tontine 
for the Certificate. 
Due notice will be given of the Certificates being ready for issue. 


No. THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE. 
Form of Application for Plural Right Certificate, 
To be left with the Bankers or authorized Agents. 
Tothe EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Having paid the sum of £*............-.++ to the Bankers or autho- 
rized Agents, I request to have issued to met 
Certificates in the Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 
and I hereby agree to accept such Certificates or any less num of 
Rights that may be allotted to me, upon the terms of the Prospectusand 
of the Trust Deed of the 13th July, 1871. - 

Upon hearing that you are prepared to issue the Certificate, I 
to te a rep ive life or lives of the age stated in the 
spectus, on which I desire the Tontine privileges in respect of such Cer- 
tificate to depend. 
Name in full ) 
of Applicant J 


THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE. 
BANKER’S RECEIPT. 


mA. of £ on account of the Executive Committee of the 
Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine. 

Nore.—This Receipt must be delivered to the Secretary of the Tontine 
in exchange for the Certificate. 
Due notice will be given of the Certificates being ready for issue. 


* The sum of 21s. must be paid in respect of each Right applied for. 
+ Here state B, C, D, or E. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“UNIVERSITY CLARET,” 


12s. per Dozen (Bottles included) 


SUPPLIED TO THE PRINCIPAL LONDON CLUBS, MANY OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
MESSES, MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, etc. 


VICHY WATERS COMPANY, 27, Margaret Street, Regent Street, 
General Depot for all Mineral Waters. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 
UNITED GENERAL INDEX. 


Now Ready, price 15s. boards, containing Indexes to 
First, Second, and Third Series, 1849-1867, bound in One 
Volume, facility of reference being secured by having 
the edges differently coloured, as in the Post-Office 
Directory. 

“ An index to a book of miscellaneous character is what a key is to a 
lock. The casket may contain articles of almost infinite value; there 
may be in it something you have long missed, or the very paper you 
especially desire to find. * Turn you the key and know’ is the advice 
of Shakespeare. Ifthere be no key or, being one, you have it not, you 
must remain unsatisfied. Just so with Votes and Queries. The con- 
tents of the Third Series are multifarious, there being few subjects of 
literary inquiry which are not touched upon in some of the 10,000 or 
15,000 articles it contains, To grope through the whole is next to im- 
possible, and, therefore, inquirers will be grateful for the General Index 
Just issued, which will enable them at once to turn to the part of the 
volume which they desire to consult. But what the publisher calls the 
* United General Index,’ in which the indexes to the three series are 
bound in one volume (facility of reference to each index being assured 
by having its edge differently coloured, as in the divisions of the Post- 
Office Directory), may be called a master key, since it opens the door to 
information upon some 50,000 different headings, relating to almost 
every conceivable subject. So that, even to those who do not possess 
Notes and Queries, this United General Index will prove a very useful 

companion." —7imes, Jan. 13, 1869. 
W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


BOOK CATALOGUE, 
A CATALOGUE of RARE and SCARCE BOOKS, 


upwards of 3000 Vols. Songs, Ballads, Burns and Burnsiana, 
iub-Books, French, Scotch, Ritson’s, Dibdin's, illustrated 
Books, MSS. &c. &c., on receipt for Id. stamp. 
’ KERR & RICHARDSON, Glasgow. 


W. HARPER 8 CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
app 


's Theologi will be forwarded post free on 
ion. 
32, Tabernacle Walk (near vate Square), London, E.C. 


LMA TADEM A—EPPS. —July 29th. Lav RENC 
ALMA TADEMA, ESQ.. Townshend North Gate, Re- 

nt’s Park, N.W., to LAURA THERESA. the youngest 5 of 
=. GEORGE N. EPPS, 20, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want, i. ¢. a 
at which | in ae combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
om from gre: 


ren New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to eon pooniiaritice completely, being made from 
the best linen rags on! —— great tenacity and durability, and 
surface ual “well sted for « puill or steel 
N NEW VEL OVE CLUB- HO USE PAPER 
all others for A. of of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or eaene chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability way affecting its 
.—A Sample Packet, contai: om Assortment of 
post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream.” 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), —?% to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 6s, 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, “from 78. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstan: .—— Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Soales, Writing Cases, Cases, Foctrait 
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“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Countey 
Mansions of the XVI. and XV II. Centuries, i good taste, 
sound work and 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 


109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lonpoy, E.C. 


By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


ILBERT J. FRENCH 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
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